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GEORGE NELSON PEEK 
Ile enjoys glass-housekee ping. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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SET NEW STANDARD 


SCIENTIFICALLY developed in our own 


laboratories, Firestone Anti-Freeze — a 97% 
concentrated solution—surpasses every rigid 
test known for safe, dependable and econom- 
ical radiator protection—meets U. S. Bureau 
of Standards specifications. 


It is specially blended by Firestone chem. 
ists from the highest quality ingredients to 
assure your protection against rusting or clog- 
ging of the cooling system. It will not injure 
clothing and is non-inflammable. 


Laboratory controlled manufacturing makes 
it dependable under all operating conditions, 
It flows freely at 40 degrees below Zero. Will 
not boil off or evaporate and will not heat 
up the motor—one fill will last all winter. 


Drive in today to one of the 30,000 
Firestone Service Dealers or Service Stores and 
take advantage of the new low price of 
this economical Anti-Freeze for complete 
winter protection. 


| Listen to the Voice of — ae 
4 ing to the Air, Monday evening, Dec. 
1 4, over N. B. C. Nationwide Network |! 
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CHoosEYour Own BOOKS 
VON lp lo 45O 4E 


BUY AS FEW AS 
FOUR A YEAR 


Membership in The Literary Guild now 
mikes possible for you the most attractive 
uw privileges ever offered. Since the 

ww plan of Guild membership was 
mnounced many thousands of 


readers oe a to join -” MEMBERS OF 

Guild and take advantage 

ies service and its un-— The LITERARY GUILD of AMERICA 

qualled economy, conven- 

ince, and satisfaction. An American Omnibus 
In one superb volume—the finest novels, stories, 
sketches, and poems of modern American litera- 


Membership in the Guild is ture-—a bookshelf of the most delightful reading 

FREE. There are no dues, assess- all in one handsome book. 50 leading writers at 

ments, postage on books or inciden- their best—Sinclair Lewis, Booth Tarkington, 

tal charges of any kind. The Guild Don Marquis, Ernest Hemingway, Robert 

magazine WINGS is sent absolutely free Nathan, Stewart Edward White, Dorothy 

every month for an entire year. The Parker, Ring Lardner, Sherwood Anderson, 

services of the Editorial Board are free. Edwin Arlington Robinson, and others equally 

h A reliable and complete book service. famous. 1488 pages. This entertaining volume is 

i As a complete and reliable guide to all of Me to = —_ if you accept the money- 
ts to the important new books published each spree. ” Cuil : he 
clog: month the Editorial Board reviews in . or te ui d made 

og WINGS about twenty books which, in their opinion, are the ch sna be sta 


injure outstanding books to be published by the leading publishing 
houses. You may purchase any of these, or in fact any books in 
print, through the Guild and they will be delivered to you postage prepaid. Thus, during 
the year you will be reliably informed on about 250 books—all of the best books of the 


rakes year-—and can conveniently get any that you wish. No more danger of overlooking or 
tions, forgetting books you especially want to read. 
Will A saving of 50°, on the selections of the Editorial Board. The editors of the 
Guild—-men and women of national reputation-——select one book each month from 
heat the advance lists of the leading publishers, which they consider deserving of merit fs 
and special recommendation. This book is described in WINGS, which comes to 4 Editorial 
nmbers one month in advance of publication date of the selected book. From the descrip- Board 
on given, you can decide whether or not you wish to examine the book. If not, just Carl Van Doren 
),000 turn the ‘Announcement Slip’’ to us and no book will be sent you. Otherwise we will Fn rem 


vid the book on approval, postage paid by us. Take five days to read it. Thenreturn 4 | WE Joseph Wood Krutch 

tand pay nothing, or keep it and pay $2.00 regardless of the retail price in the stores. Sy A Jig 

Guild selections range in retail store price from $2.50 to $5.00.) j Se Here’s Proof That 
Buy as few as four books a year. No longer is it necessary to buy a book ; ’ : 
every month and pay $21.00 to be a member of the Guild. Now members , Guild Members 
only agree to buy four books during the year. These may be either the d % Save Up to 50% 


monthly selections at $2.00 each (regardless of the retail price), or any 
ther books in print at the established price set by the publisher. In all cases : ‘ ‘3 on the 
We prepay the postage. oe fe Outstanding Books 


Protect Yourself Against Rising Prices of Books Ps In fact, they frequently save 


as much as 60°). The books pic- 


s 

Subscribe Now—Send No Money j ‘ tured below at the left are all Guild 
‘ rite. selections of recent months. Guild 
Get “AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS’ FREE m A aa offered their choice of 
Ke , 1ese books for $2.00 each. Yet two of 
Why not start at once to profit by the big savings in your book buying that Guild mem- ba them sold for $5.00 each in the stores, 
ship makes possible? The new features of Guild membership guarantee you greater _ yy one for $4.00, one for $3.75, and not one 
economy, convenience, and satisfaction than is possible by any other meth- ; 4 of them for less than $2.50. So you can see 
od. Remember: members buy only the books they want and they may , how Guild members save as much as 50°) on 
accept as few as four books a year if they wish. : their entire year’s purchases of books. And this 

The Guild service will start for you as soon as you send in the coupon . privilege costs you nothing. 

below at the right. And our present special offer gives you the great 


an met al OMNIBUS absolutely free if you act promptly. Send the MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" — —-— — 4 
coupon today. 
FREE—AN AMERICAN OMNIBUS l 


| THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 11.T.M 
55 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


» Please enroll me as a member of The Literary Guild of America. T am to re- 
pBCTI6 * ceive free each month the Guild Magazine WINGS and all other membership 
raAgtaRt wig, a J privileges for one year. I agree to purchase at least four books of my choice 
—- through the Literary Guild during the year, and you guarantee to protect me 
RE aansnaLidl 4 against any increase in price of Guild selections during this time 


In consideration of this agreement, you are to send me at once absolutely free 
a copy of the 1488-page AMERICAN OMNIBUS 


State 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM MINORS MUST HAVE PARENTS’ SIGNATURE 


This offer restricted to persons living in the United States. If you reside else- 
where, write for information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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SWANK 
EVENING SET 
New Bit Cuff 
Links (so easily 
inserted) smoked 
ball pearl: Studs 
to match and 
SWANK Key 
Chain with 
End—s5. 
Other sets up to_4 


$25.00. 


The name 
SWANK is 
your guar- 
antee of 
quality — of 
correct 
style. 


SWANK 

DAYTIME 

Sets 

Tie Klip and Col- 

lar Holder; Cabochon 

stone-set. In box, $2.00. 
Bit Links 
with Collar 
Holder 
Tie K 
$: 
se 


$10.00. 


AT 

JEWELERS 
AND SMART 
MEN’S SHOPS 


Jewelry Accessories for Men 


TIME 
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Liquor Ads 
Sirs: 

I am writing to ask you to discontinue my 
subscription to your magazine. The reason for 
this is your printing of liquor advertisements. 
I refer to the advertisement on p. 30 of the 
Oct. 23 issue, which just came to my desk. 
You are certainly a bit previous in this ad- 
vertising, being unable to wait until it is con- 
stitutional to allow such advertising to appear. 
You evidently cannot wait to increase your 
revenue from this iniquitous source. 

In sharp contrast to your policy is the an- 
nounced policy of the Chicago Tribune which 
recently stated editorially that it would re- 
fuse to carry liquor advertisements, when the 
18th Amendment is repealed. The Kansas City 
Star has made a similar announcement, I learn 
from a reliable source. A great national ad- 
vertising agency has also recently refused to 
continue its advertising contract with the 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., because the com- 
pany will sell beer and whiskey after repeal. I 
refer to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

The president of this agency, Wilfred W. 
‘ry, predicted that the return of the liquor 

will “divert an important share of 
America’s mass purchasing power from es- 
sential commodities.””’ He stated that he did 
not “wish to classify our clients with the liquor 
business. . . . We regret the condition which 
necessitates this step, but on a strictly business 
basis we are certain we are right.” He 
further: “The moral questions in repeal can 
be left out entirely, but from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, we cannot see a very happy 
result in the return of liquor. The liquor busi- 
ness has not changed. When the 36th State 
has been lined up, it will be run by the same 
old crowd in the same old way.” 

I believe that in the long run, the wisest 
publications will be those who follow the above 
stands. At any rate, since you are already al- 
lowing liquor advertisements, your policy is 
probably settled. Since it is, you may dis- 
continue my subscription upon receipt of this 


notice. 
Wipur H. Fow ter, D. D. 
The First Methodist Church 
Findlay, Ohio 


says 


Sirs: 

. In recent weeks, I have been more than 
pained. I have been utterly disgusted at the 
appearance of booze advertisements in your 

I know human nature and the liquor 
sufficiently well to know that no longer 
readers depend upon the impartiality 
and disinterestedness of its news. One could 
thus paraphrase a famous saying of Jesus: 
“Where an editor’s treasure is there will his 
editorial policy be, also.” Surely when even 
the blatant, sensational, money-grabbing Chi- 
cago Tribune openly announces it will not ac- 
cept liquor ads, we have a right to expect even 
as much from our beloved Time... . 

Howarp T. Horroyp 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico 


pages. 
gang 


can TIMI 


Sirs: 

. .. I said I liked Time but would not sub- 
scribe to it because it contains liquor ads. As a 
recent issue contained at least three ads of beer, 
vermouth and the like I am unable to under- 
stand why you could not easily see just what I 
meant. ... 





In plain words if you are willing to help make 
drinkers and drunkards of my family your paper 
is unworthy a place in my home. 

WILiIAM R. Hutton 

Rosalia, Kan, 


Sirs: 

. . At world conferences of both physicians 
and scientists, alcohol has been pronounced not 
a stimulant but a poison, and rightfully be. 
longs with strychnine and the rest. Therefore 
advertising such a poison as a drink for human 
beings, in my opinion, is not only contrary to 
the letter of the law, but most of all, to the 
spirit of the law. 

Also, even you must have a laugh at some 
of the cigaret ads. I do. But the one on the 
back of the current issue disgusts me. I can 
not joyfully relate the sacredness of marriage 
with consumption of nicotine even if it js 
toasted. 

Of course I’m a minister, and therefore have 
queer ideas, but I hope that you will appreciate 
my attitude and comply with my request. 

J. Wrciarp Dye 

Belleville, Pa. 

Advertising can do two things. It can 
increase the total consumption of a prod- 
uct. It can divert consumption from non- 
advertised brands to advertised brands. 

Time has come to the conclusion that 
the consumption of liquor is not likely to 
be materially increased or decreased in the 
months following Repeal. Thus, the pr- 
mary effect of liquor advertising in the 
near future will be to divert consumption 
from non-advertised brands to advertised 
brands. 

Time believes that the strongest motive 
in the overwhelming vote for Repeal was 
the national desire to abolish the boot- 
legger. 

If it is made impossible for reputable 
liquor firms to advertise, then such a firm 
loses one of its strongest competitive ad- 
vantages not only over the bootlegger but 
also over the disreputable characters who 
infested the pre-Prohibition liquor bus- 
ness and who may return. 

For the present, therefore, it seems 
clear that reputable concerns must be 
given a fair chance to establish themselves 
as decent members of commercial society. 

Therefore, TIME proposes to accept liq- 
uor advertising under the following con- 
ditions: 

1) Definite assurance of the good re- 
pute of the company wishing to advertise. 

2) Rejection of all liquor copy directly 
urging greater consumption. 

3) Rejection of all liquor copy contain- 
ing “health” angle. 

4) Should the Federal Government sign 
a Code with U. S. distillers, adherence to 
code provisions against unfair trade prac- 
tices in advertising. 











Please enter my subscription for TiME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E, LARSEN, CIRCULATION Meor., TIME INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Ownership of sound Life Insurance 
can solve most of the money 
_ problems your family will meet 


_ step toward solving 
your various money prob- 
kms successfully is to arrange 
hem in their order of importance. 


fv will probably agree that 
before anything else is con- 
‘dered there should be an 
tmergency Fund to take care of 
he bare necessities of yourfam- 
lyif anything happens to you. 


hen follows the problem of 
providing a definite income for 
he months or years during 
which those dependent on you 
wt readjusting their lives. It 
vill tke money to educate the 
thildren, There may be a mort- 
jage to meet, or hospital and 
ioctors’ bills to pay. 


Now it is fair to consider what 
100 will do with this Fund, if it 
‘not needed for an emer- 


TIME 


gency. It can then be used to 
furnish a monthly income for 
you and your family ata time 
when you may wish to drop the 
cares of business, but would be 
unable to do so unless an in- 
come were assured. 

You see, in building a Program 
of Security which is broad and 
flexible and provides for many 
contingencies, you squarely 
face your different money prob- 
lems and your ability to take 
care of them. 


You can have, without any 
obligation on your part, the 
benefit of the experience of a 
Metropolitan Field-Man. 

He will be glad to help you 
lay a sound foundation for your 
Program upon which you can 
build in the years to come. Send 
for him. Or mail this coupon. 


Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 

premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divisible 

surplus is returned to its policyholders 

in the form of dividends. 


a 


WT y 

. P Ss 2 

Metropolitan Life ¢ 
Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, (T) 


New York, N. Y. 


per] 
7 
¥ 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning an 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 










































The same safe, all-winter anti-freeze sold last year for $4.45, 





Concentrated—not diluted or cheapened in any way. 





Two MINUTES OF YOUR TIME in reading the facts If, for example, your average driving speed on the 
on this page may save you many hours of driving- road is 25 miles an hour, this test means that Eveready 
discomfort this winter. Do not wait until the first Prestone will protect your car for 25,000 miles of 
freezing day comes to decide the kind of anti-freeze driving and upwards. 

you want. The economy and safety of your winter 
driving will depend upon how well you choose. It is 
important that you learn the facts now. 


Do not confuse Eveready Prestone with either 
alcohol or glycerine 


There is no other anti-freeze “the same as Eveready 
Economy plus safety 





Prestone”’. . . or anything like it. Eveready Prestone 
You know this about anti-freezes. There are two is a distinctive, patented product. It protects your The 
types—the ‘“‘boil-away”’ kind and the ‘‘permanent’’ car not only against freezing, but also against rust prot 
kind that is supposed to stay right on the job through- and corrosion in the cooling-system. Its use reduces ll 
out the winter. Boil-away anti-freezes smell up the the corrosive action of water on cast-iron 95%; on evil 
car. They are inflammable. They evaporate in warm other metals of the cooling-system, 75%. GALI 
weather, and leave your car unprotected against the Eveready Prestone is approved by every car- 
next cold snap. Their one appeal in the past has been manufacturer in America, as well as by al! leading c 
their low initial cost. radiator makers. ee 


Buick 





But today, at the Bow low poe of $2.95 per gal- Don’t buy water when you can get it out 
lon, Eveready Prestone is within the reach of all. of the spigot 
And, of course, in all-season cost it offers real SPs 
economy. That’s because one filling of Eveready Don’t be fooled by ‘‘tricky”’ prices. Laboratory mea- 

Prestone gives you complete protection all season surements show that many ‘“‘permanent”’ anti-freezes be 
long. No replacements, no costly repairs for frozen are nearly ha/f-plain, ordinary water. Eveready Pres- oa 
engines, no rust, no worry about the protection in tone is concentrated—all anti-freeze. Here’s a little 
your radiator. It’s there to stay! revealing arithmetic: 
Chevrol 
Permanence plus rust protection For a 1933 Chevrolet 
’ ‘ S s i-f hich is -h Ch 

With Eveready Prestone you get this permanent an aegis Ab ark 2% hr tly lle wre tye By: Aone . we 
anti-freeze protection without the penalty of a rust- Ger OY MID on oc is o's 0 xh sue Wke te Matinee ah lewecsd a tke ws asco $4.31 
clogged radiator and overheating. Amount of Eveready Prestone needed to protect to 10° below : 

oi = ; Bord fa 156 Gasloms Qt FEBS W ClO 5 65 690.00:0600csne geenvcceve 3.72 De Soto 

Many so-called “‘just-as-good”’ anti-freezes are Saving $59 
being offered. Some give protection for a limited plus safe protection from rust and corrosion. Dodge 
time; others are immediately harmful to your car. Read this guarantee 
To bring you the cold, scientific truth, ‘‘permanent’’ Pree as . ; pee — . 

. ° ° ationa arbon Company, Inc., specifically guarantees that Eveready ssex 
anti-freezes have been subjected to exhaustive tests Prestone, if used according to directions, will protect the cooling- Essex 
—the most rigorous ever conducted. system of your car against freezing and clogging from rust formations Terra 

for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, will not cause any 

For hundreds of hours, each product was run damage to car finish, or to the metal or rubber parts of the cooling- Ford 
through an automobile cooling-system at a speed ny OF and that it will not leak out of a cooling-system tight enough 
and engine-temperature exactly duplicating actual ‘°%* “#° ° a 
driving conditions. Under this At the new low price, Eveready Prestone is the cheapest and — 

. es c =_. anti-freeze you can buy for all-winter protection against freezing an 

test Eveready Prestone was un = 4 F Tad ) Aim rust. Have it put in now. It won’t evaporate, or heat up your motor. Hupmo 
changed after 1000 grueling hours— ie eee - With Eveready Prestone in the car, the anti-freeze question is off 

still giving full protection not only —&’ av your mind for the entire winter. 

against freezing, but against rust | 

aps ge po Agr signa eo Tested Approved — 
in the same test, broke down an —— 
became definitely corrosive to (| 

the cooling-system in from 50 to s NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. % gal 
200 hours . . . developing “anti- | General Offices: New York, N. Y. . 4 gal 
freeze rust,’”’ a common cause of Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 1 galle 
radiator clogging and overheating. ‘. Unit of Union Carbide | and Carbon Corporation 
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~< This Pierce-Arrow (Model 836, ’33) can be 
protected to 10° above zero with 1% gals. of 
Eveready Prestone at a cost of $5.17. 


This Pontiac 8 (Model ’33) can be protected > 
to zero with 1% gals. of Eveready Prestone at 


a cost of $3.72. 


FIND YOUR OWN CAR ON THIS CHART. 
listed, see your dealer. He has a complete chart showing every car 
made. The amounts of Eveready Prestone required, as shown 
here, do not allow for the capacities of hot water heaters. If you 
have a hot water heater, or if you need to protect your car to any 


If your car is not 








lower temperature, down to 60° below zero, consult your dealer, 





The important thing in buying an anti-freeze is to figure cost to a definite 
protection point, not the price per gallon. See how reasonably you can get 
all-winter protection against freezing and rust with Eveready Prestone. 


GALLONS OF EVEREADY PRESTONE NEEDED TO PROTECT TO THESE TEMPERATURES 








CAR MODEL 

Buick 32-50, °32; 33-50, °33 
40, °30; 32-60, °32 
50, 60, °30; 33-60, °33 
8-80, 8-90, °31; 33-80-90, °33 
32-80, 32-90, °32 

Cadillac 355, °31; 370, °32; 370-C, °33 
370, °31; 355, °32; 355-C, °33 
452, °31; 452, °32; 452-C, °33 

Chevrolet °29, °30; Stand. 33 
°31, °32, °33 

Chrysler 6, °31; 8, °31; 6, °32, °33 
C.Q., C.L., °33 
Imperial Custom, °32, °33 

DeSoto 6, °31, °32 
8, 31, °32; 6, 33 

Dodge 6, °33 
8, °33 

Essex “Sh, "00, “Si, 32 

Essex 6, °33 

Terraplane 8, °33 

Ford A, °28, ’29, 730, 31, "32 
V-8, 22, °33 

Hudson 8, °30; 8, 31, °32, °33 
SS, °33 

Hupmobile H, U, °30; H, °31, °32 


L8, °31, °32; 321, °33 


226, °32; 326, °33 


| 222, °32; 322, °33 


10 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1% 
13 


3 
134 








above | 








Zero 1 CAR 
below 

1 14% | LaSalle 
114 1%4 

2 2% 

134 o Nash 

1% 2 

2 2% 

2u% | 2% 

2\% 234 

l 1 

Oldsmobile 

l 1% 

1% 1% 

134 2 Packard 
2% 3 

14% 14 

114 154 

1 3 Pierce-Arrow 

1% 1%4 

134 2 

1%*¢ 2 

l 1% Plymouth 
14 134 

l ly Pontiac 

2 2% 

1% 14 

4 ‘ Studebaker 

1% 1% 

2% 234 

1% 134 

2 | 2% 

1% | 2% 

















*) °o 
MODEL 10 Zero 10 
above below 

340, °30; 345, °31 1% 2 2% 
345, °32; 345-C, "33 1% | 2% 2% 
6-60, °31; 960, °32 7 an oe | 1% 
880, °31; 980; 1130, "33 i 1% | 1% 
8-90, °31; 990, °32 1% 2 2% 
Std. 8, ’32; 1170, 1070, °33 i% | 1% 1% 
Spec. 8, Twin Ign. °32 1% | 1% 2% 
Amb, 8, Twin Ign. °32 1} 1% | 2 2% 
F32, 6, °32; F33, 6, °33 | 1 | 1% 1% 
L32, 8, °32; L33, 8, °33 1% | 1% 1% 
1001-2, 1003-4, °33 yw | 1% 2 
$26, 833, "31; Std. "32 | 1% 13% 2 
745, °30; 845, °31; Del. °32 1% | 2% 2% 
1005-6, °33 | 2% 3% 4 
54, °32; 836, °33 | 1% 2 2% 
51, 52, 53, 32 |} 2% 3% 3% 
1236, 1242, 1247, °33 | 2% 34 334 
°31, °32 Fltg. Power l 1% 1% 
Six; De Luxe "33 ] ; 1% 1% 
"29, °31; 6, 732; 8, °33 e 1% 1% 
8, "32 134 2 2% 
Dict. °31; 82, °33 1% 14 134 
6, °32 | 34 l 1% 
Dict. 8, °32; 6, °33 l 1% 1% 
Com. 8, °32; Com. 73, °33 1 1l4 1% 
Pres. 8, "32 1% 144 2% 
92, °33 | 1% 2 2% 


—— pp COST OF EVEREADY PRESTONE << 


Y% gallon 
% gallon 
1 gallon 


Kes 


« « $1.50 
2.22 1% 
2.95 1% 


. . 


1% gallons 
gallons 
gallons 


. . $3.72 


2 gallons 


- $5.90 - $8.12 


2%4 gallons . 


eo « 4.45 2% gallons . . 6.67 3 gallons . . . 8.85 
o « SAT 2% gallons . . 7.40 3% gallons . . 9.62 
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Were sold on it... such 
white teeth... such firm gums 


L.. not back on the old salary 
basis yet, but I know we're headed 
for better times— Mary and I and 
Jill and Judy. 

“But believe me, the old depres- 
sion was good for us. It really taught 
us something about how to get our 
money’s worth. We found out that 
we could get first-rate merchandise 
without paying absurd prices. If 
there is a smarter shopper in the 
whole United States than Mary, I'd 
like to meet her. She shopped for 
value—and got it every time. 

“Take tooth paste, now. In the 
old extravagant days we thought 
nothing of paying 50¢ to 60¢ a tube. 
Today if she paid that you could hear 
me squawk from here to the Philip- 
pines, because we’ve found that it 
isn’t necessary to pay more than 25¢. 
On that little item alone we save 
about $3 a year apiece—$12 in all. 

“And our teeth are in better shape 
than ever. The dentist told Mary 
just the other day that he couldn’t 
find a thing to do—with hers or the 
children’s. And look at mine sparkle 








72999 


—or don’t they! 


Aimost Unbelievable Results 
A new polishing agent in Listerine 
Tooth Paste is responsible. Harder 
than the tartar that clings to the 
teeth, but softer than the precious 
enamel, this polishing agent takes off 
the dark deposits and reveals the teeth 
in their natural sparkling whiteness 
—unscratched, unharmed. Tobacco 
stains and discolorations vanish. And 
your gums feel firm and healthy. 

You know that any tooth paste 
sponsored by the makers of Listerine 
must be of the very first quality. Yet 
the big tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 
costs only 25 cents—a saving of ap- 
proximately $3 a year for every mem- 
ber of the family who uses it in place 
of a dentifrice in the 50-cent class. 
Get a tube today at your favorite 
drug store. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


At last! Bristles can’t come out! 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH 
with PERMA-GRIP 


(U.S. PAT. No. 1472165 





LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE - 25c 
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5) The ability of Time’s Productig’ 
Department to produce separate Dry ap 
Wet State editions without sacrificin! 
speed or efficiency of delivery. 

Until the U. S. Government and the i} 
states decide on their liquor policie 
Time's policy is of course temporary ap 
tentative.—Eb. : 


Friday Evening 
Sirs: 
Friday evening. Our radio batteryless ly. 


cause I can’t afford new ones. The wife tir 
from a trying day with the youngsters, I te 
her to sit down and rest and Ill get suppe 
Decide on eggs scrambled with chipped be 
and chopped celery. Light the oil stove a 
put double boiler on to heat. Twenty minutes 
to six already. Our time is two hours behi 
Eastern Standard. Eggs mixed, celery chopped 
beef shredded, ready for cooking. Light oj 
lamp, set table, put on bread, preserves, but. 
ter, milk, catsup, sugar and cream. Put ty 
tablespoons coffee (think that’s right) in dri 
pot and put two cups water on to boil. Near 
six. Egg mixture put over now boiling wat 
and stirred. Done in four minutes, Five afte 
six and we are eating, I with an eye on th 
clock. Twenty-six after and my dishes are xt 
the sink. “Don’t think I'll go, the childr 
would not take their naps this afternoon,” say 
the Mrs. The Chevvy goes at the second tur 
of the starter and I’m out over the cattle guar 
and the culvert over the first irrigation dit 
Over a second, third and fourth, all graded a 
the ditch beds are above the valley here. Ni 





to step on it. First mile gone, slow down { 
another grade culvert, the second mile near 
a straightaway. Indian wagon raising an 


fernal dust is soon past. A glance to the left 
the sun setting over cotton fields and scatter 


palms, bare purple mountains in the distar 
background. She’s doing 58. Cut the gas { 
the turn into the irrigation plant  enclosur 


No pump Diesels throbbing, so Doran will ha 
the radio going. Bareiy miss a skunk near th 
settling basin, screech to a stop behind Clar 
new Ford 8 parked in front of the engine 
quarters. A little late, but “‘1933 marches « 
into the yawping of “Hooey” P. Long’s lates 

HERBERT D. CANNON 


Colorado River Indian Agency 
Parker, Ariz. 

Dogies 

Sirs: 


In your issue of Oct. 23, p. 45, under Mi 


and an account of Mr. Billy Hill’s song et- 
titled “The Last Round-Up,” I was. interest 
in the footnote stating that the word “dogie 
means a yearling and giving its pronunciation, 
The pronunciation is correct but you are Mls 
taken as to the meaning of the word. It does 
not signify a yearling but means any youl 
animal that has lost its mother in the nursing 


period and is either reared by hand or left ! 
shift for itself. It may be applied to a ¢ 
a horse, or a lamb. The animal usually sh 
its lack of proper nourishment, being pot-belli 
with a dull lustreless coat and a general 4 
pearance of under-nourishment. The word 
also used as an adjective, the term “dogie 
meaning having lost its mother and showing t! 
effect in Jack of growth and poor proportions 
Cow-boys when driving a herd find the sma 
weak animals in the rear of the herd as the 
weaken and drop back so that in their sons 
in speaking of “roll along or git along, litt 
dogies” they refer to the last of the herd co! 
monly called the “drags” which have to 
urged to keep up with the herd. 

F. W. MITCHELL 

Roswell, N. Mex. 


Sirs: 
Your 
Round-Up” 
out here we like 
that’s lost its mother 
off with another cow. 


footnote to comment on “The Las 
(Oct. 23, Music) reminds me # 
to define a dogie: a little cal 
and whose fathers ™ 


W. B. Scuaw Jk 


Uni 
WORLD 
dogie is 4 © 


... To be more exact, a m ; 
whose mama has died and whose papa 7 9 


fi with another cow. 1 
alas W. H. Bates 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Sirs: 


Borger, Texas 
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childre ° 
on,” say Every enterprise, down to the low- 
cond tur 
tle = liest street vendor, wants to grow. 
ion alte 
—_* And in American business, the surest 
down f : e e 
hegre ; way to become bigger is to serve 
gz an i 
he leit better. 
scattere 
e distant 
ep gas | r . . 
enc We have gained our present posi- 
will ha 
bay tion as the world’s largest manu- 
am facturer of Mechanical Rubber 
g’s lates ‘ * 
poten Goods through no miracle — that 
place has been won. And it is held 
with the same policies and the same 
ter Mus standards that made “U. S.” the = 
song él ° ° . Pe oy 
interest leader in this field. itil 8 
1 “dogie 7p be 
unciation. 
are mis T . 
Tt doe No matter what your mechanical] 
ny youn: ‘ 
fog. rubber goods requirements and! 
or leit 
Ily sh problems may be — ask “U. S.”’ toj 
ot-belli¢ . . 
ec demonstrate its products in your 
word . . - 
“dosies plant, mill or mine on a basis of 
owing U 
oe extra service, extra performance — 
he sma 
d as th - awn » 
neir sons extra savings. 
ong, litt 
herd co 
allo BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, ETC. 
CHELL 
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“Wnited States Rubber Company 
, VORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER ius) OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
“790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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IN THESE TIMES OF CAREFUL BUYING 


~-- THE LINCOLN m THE 
tle The 1 


pe of Air-Con 
cee 
Go f) in t 


————— 


§ 


WAS 
NEW YORK: 
CINCINNA’ 
CLEVELAN! 
COLUMBUS 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPO 
NORFOLK + 
RICHMOND 
WHITE SUI 


“, VIG 
yV4 1,4 


As NEVER BEFORE, purchasers of motor cars are comparing value with value . . . insisting upon 
accurate information concerning qualities that lie within the heart of the mechanism as well as 


those that are apparent to the eye. Expenditures must be of a constructive nature, not merely for 


today and tomorrow, but with a thought for the years to come. 
More and more is the purchase of the Lincoln considered a wise investment. An investment In 


a mechanism built with precision to the highest possible standards of mechanical excellence. An 


investment in an advanced type of transportation that will serve you faithfully, satisfactorily, 


year after year. The values now represented by the Lincoln V-12-145 and the Lincoln V-12-136 
are the greatest ever offered by the Lincoln Motor Company. Prices are the lowest in Lincoln 


history—with full equipment, from $2700 to $7000 at Detroit. 
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GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 
SPORTSMAN 


oe F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet 
of Air-Conditioned Trains 
in the World 



























Serving 


WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK+ PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI « LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
COLUMBUS ° TOLEDO 
CHICAGO + LEXINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS 
NORFOLK » NEWPORT NEWS 
RICHMOND + HOT SPRINGS 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


7 


Whers a col of the big bait wolf £ c 


Not little Peggy! She’s a woman of experience who once before slept 





pon right inside a moving train and found it much more fun than sleeping at 
home. Certainly feels like her own bed, soft and clean, except that the 
covers don’t have to be pinned down to keep drafts away. She gets 


ll as 


y for plenty of fresh air without freezing her nose to an icicle. And it’s cer- 
tainly a relief not to feel cindery all over her “schoolgirl complexion,” and 
not to have mother fretting if she plays on the floor before bed-time. 
“You see,” explains Peggy, “there’s some kind of magic called air- 


conditioning that keeps kids clean on Chesapeake and Ohio trains, and 












An 
I wish we had it at home, so I wouldn’t have to be scrubbed so much.” 
rily, * * * * k 
The ticket agent of any railroad 
~136 can route you on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. . . INSIST UPON IT! 
icoln 


CHESAPEAKE ana OHIO 
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ROSPIGLIOSI CUP Tammany’s Ahearn 


by Benvenuto Cellini, 1500-1570. Hand-wrought Sirs: or al an 
of gold and enamel. A priceless example of the > SI LENDID . YOUR AC C OUNT OF NEW 
master’s creative skill, now in the collection of the YORK CITY POLITICAL SITUATION 


Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. | TIME, OCT, 23] BEST I HAVE READ Ey. 
SENATOR EDWARD J AHEARN HAS Nop 


ALONE YOUTH AND VITALITY BUT 
COUPLED WITH SHREWD POLITICAL 
ACUMEN TO RESURRECT AND RE 
HABILITATE TAMMANY HE WAS Bory 
AND BRED INTO POLITICS 
MARTIN Rvpry 
New York City 


—--e 


Biggest Western Bank 
Sirs: 

rIME USUALLY IS CORRECT IN If 

STATEMENTS BUT WE HAVE CLASSICAL 

AUTHORITY THAT EVEN JOVE NOD 

OCCASIONALLY STOP TIME NODDED ly 

ISSUE OF OCTOBER 23 WHEN ON PAGE 

49 IT STATED CONTINENTAL ILLINOS 

WITH $630,000,000 IN DEPOSITS IS THE 

LARGEST BANK WEST OF MANHATTAY 

STOP BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ys moenioah das \ 4 TRUST AND SAVINGS — ASSOCIATIOY 

OF APT 5 ? ort’ ‘i ( WITH HEAD OFFICE IN SANFRANCISCO 

: ’ : | WITH ITS $767,000.000 OF DEPOSITS 4§ 

OF JUNE 30 1933 IS THE LARGEST BANK 

WEST OF MANHATTAN AND IS FOURTH 

LARGEST BANK IN UNITED | STATES 

ALGON QuUIN_. STOP NO CALIFORNIAN COULD ALLOY 

YOUR STATEMENT TO PASS WITHOUT 


CORRECTION. 
Witt C. Woop 


Its hand sewed seam cannot be 
duplicated in any other shoe. 


Oakland, Calif. 





Alcatraz Swim 


Sirs: 

In Time for Oct. 23 under the title Crime, 
“Hardest Jail,” the following statement i 
made: “Its rocky sides rising sheer as a battle 


| ship, swept by tidal currents too strong fa 

< Lt f f ” f ; any man to swim, a little island called Alcatraz 

/ y / J lots the broad expanse of San Francisco Bay. 

Lé io, , la as uchHs. ten Perhaps the currents are too strong for men to 


swim, but they fail to have that effect a 

women. Within the past three weeks, thre 

young San Francisco girls have negotiated the 

| S T H E S A M E distance between Alcatraz Island and the maii 
| land. 

Miss Doris McLeod, on Thursday, Oct. 19, 
swam from the shore to the island and the 
around it. She started from pier 45 on the 
embarcadero, bucked the tide all the way out 

| and half the way back and landed at the South 
the MOTIVE in their making that determines End Rowing Club in two hours flat. ; 
Gloria Scigliano swam from the shore to the 

. island on the same day: time, 57 minutes 

the merit of tne finished product. Once the Miss Anastasia Scott, daughter of an Army 
sergeant stationed on the island, negotiated the 
: distance in 47 minutes earlier in the week. Ia 
purpose to create really fine things be- | line with efforts of criminals who might at 
| tempt this means of escape, she — 

wy . the island. The feat was also accomplish 
comes a habit, IT 1S hard to change. This by one Mabel Green as far back as 1923...- 
MartTINn W. HALEY 


is One reason why, during lean years or San Francisco, Calif. 


Tablewares, rugs, chairs or shoes— it is 


’ \ : : | Sirs: 
fat, Nettleton Shoes do not vary In quality. . .. There has been a loud squawk out here 


by the “More Holy than Thou” crowd against al AH 
f 


A. E. Nettleton Co., H.W. Cook, President, | the adoption of this prison for the pup of J grocer? 


housing these intractable Federal thugs. gingham , 
I cannot imagine any community inviting {is Bre ‘ 


Syracuse, New York. | “attraction” into its midst I do — or and lower 
these protests are out of order onvi¢ just by th 


. riming st be imprisoned somewhere. This 
VEN criminals must pris é Ro . 
“Te oe | somewhere must necessarily be in the proximity And wl 
0101 Brown of some community. If the Government wan's home-mak 
se catré > > DE >of the San Francis : 
to use Alcatraz let the people of the one culation ? 
co Bay area accept it just as citizens we acce® = é 
unpleasant taxes, jury duty and compulsor} million ci 
military duty in wartime. This prison problem come up 1 
is one phase of our national crime problem we Good 
according to last reports San Francisco 15 st x00d =n 
: 4 ; & 
an integral part of the good old U. 5. ne Many an ¢ 
let's accept cheerfully the burdens as well as! d . 
ss Sie : er 
benefits of our citizenship. ; ed just. 
H. W. SpeNcER time he scl 
KENWORTHY Oakland, Calif. Circulation 
lack 
oe. | oy ithe pr 
Sirs: , ly one But ther 
... As for your statement “that only r. 
prisoner has escaped since 1858,” why ty ™ tee Withol 
compare a military prisoner to a criminal ed Owners vot 
oner? The military prisoner hasn't the Ir 1,400 0 
| and money for which to spring him while, as tie 0,000 « 
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Portrait 
Of a 


Big Business 
Woman... 


TIME 


& 


e* 
~ #2 


itt declaring Dividends for some Large Advertisers 


od A HOUSEWIFE Calling the corner 
grocer? Look again. These ladies in 
gingham are the executives who raise 
and lower prices of all home commodities 
just by the simple act of buying. 

And when you advertise to these 
home-makers—what do you use for cir- 
culation? The old stand-bys? The 2- 
million circulation publications that 
come up regularly for every schedule? 

Good magazines, sure—but costly. 
Many an earnest space-buyer has won- 
dered just how costly. For he knew, every 
time he scheduled them, that all of their 
circulation wasn’t just what he wanted 
for the product advertised. 

But there is one magazine that reaches 
‘+ without waste... just the home- 
owners you want. It reaches and holds 
400,000 of them without the help of 


fiction. That magazine is Better Homes 
& Gardens, the only one of its kind. 
Please let that fact sink in. 
. a a 
Better Homes & 
Because, besides 


There is no waste in 
Gardens’ circulation. 
reaching a better type of home and fam- 
ily, Better Homes &% Gardens is bought 
and read for just one thing—its home 


interest editorials. There is no fiction— 
no fashions—no Hollywood gossip or pic- 
tures of the “stars”. 

Can you or your agency afford to over- 
look the opportunities ‘this magazine 
offers to sell 1,400,000 home-owners when 
they are thinking about those homes? 

If you’d like more facts—for example, 
those facts of subscriber leadership as 
revealed by the Polk investigation 
just "phone or write us. We'll give you 
the complete story gladly. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co.... Des Moines 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York + Chicago « Philadelphia 
Detroit +« Minneapolis «+ St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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electric 
clock 


THERMOCHRO 


serves you three ways 


PRE-TIMES THERMOSTATIC ACTION TO 
PROVIDE PERFECTLY EVEN-IZED HEAT 


Thermostatic action alone, however sensitive, is not enough to main- 
tain a perfectly even temperature. The time required by the best heating systems yet 
conceived, to deliver heat to rooms or shut it off, makes it necessary to anticipate room 
temperature changes and pre-time furnace operations to prevent variations from the 
desired degree. Thermochron accomplishes this by electric-clock action—a revo- 
lutionary new type of automatic control. 


LOWERS TEMPERATURE AT NIGHT 
WAKES THE FIRE WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Cool, comfortable sleeping quarters at night, automatically warmed 
up an hour before you rise, for comfortable dressing! Wonderful? Yes, and this 
comfort costs less than discomfort, for Thermochron’s electric clock takes care of it 
all and saves you 10 to 30 per cent on fuel bills besides! 


KEEPS TIME ACCURATELY AND DEPENDABLY 


One would think all these important responsibilities might interfere 

with the simple time-keeping duties of Thermochron’s electric clock. 
No, indeed! Thermochron’s handsome face always tells the truth about the hour— 
and you never have to wind it. 


1933 HEATING PLANTS HAVE THERMOCHRON CONTROL 


If you are buying a new gas, oil, or coal heating plant insist on up-to-date Thermo- 
chron Control. Or, modernize your present heating system by having Thermochron 
installed. See your heating dealer or phone the local Minneapolis-Honeywell Branch. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2925 Fourth Ave., South— Minneapolis. 


WE D0 ove pase, 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Temperature Control Systems for Homes, Large Buildings and Industry 
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records show, the criminal prisoner uses friend 
money and all other types of schemes to make 
his escape. Remember, the Golden Gate dogs 
not always see the beautiful sunset but is en. 
veloped in a heavy fog a great number of days 
during the year. A prisoner with enough “guts” 
could on one of these foggy nights plan his get. 
away, swim a short distance to a confederate 
in a ‘boat and disappear under the blanket of 
fog, until he is caught again. Just because a 
man is a criminal does not signify he is a nit- 
wit. They have just as much brains as the 
B.H.’s | Big Heads| and although they use them 
in a different way—i.e. against law and order— 
they are not leaving them rust whether in 4 


penitentiary or loose in their mansions. 


ALFRED G. RocErs 
San Francisco, Calif. 
° 
Inconsistent Obstetricians 
Sirs: 
In my new issue of Time (Oct. 16),°I read 


| on p. 34 that the Central Association of Ob- 


stetricians and Gynecologists, meeting in Mil- 
waukee last week, congratulated Mae West for 
popularizing plump female figures, called her 
style ‘a boon to motherhood.” Such  inconsis- 
tency is positively nauseating. When I was a 
girl, doctors spent a great deal of time war- 
ing young girls of the terrible consequences of 
wearing corsets and pulling in their waists. 

Let those silly doctors admire Mae West but 
they mustn’t tell our daughters that her corseted 
waist and padded hips are any boon to mother 
hood! 

Mrs. Georce W. HUNSICKER 
Allentown, Pa. 


Brickley Pupil 


} SuIs: 


In connection with the Brickley article in 


| the Sports section of Time, Oct. 23, I thought 


that it was very interesting to note that on 
the very day Time came out one of Brickley’s 
and Mills’ pupils was making football history. 
Bob Greene who has been coached by Brickley 
and Mills during the past weeks won a thrilling 
game with 30 seconds to play when he booted 
a perfect angular 40 yd. dropkick to give 
Bronxville a 9-to-7 victory over Pelham. I 
thought you might be able to use this, so I'm 
passing it along. 
Brit Moore 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Bath & Ceiling 
Sirs: 

Upon us has been showered an avalanche of 
letters from readers of Time, asking for in- 
formation about the new Stay-Rite tie of leather 

. letters from Bogalusa, La., to Bangor, 
Me. . . . from doctor, lawyer, merchant, chiel. 

And from one reader of The Weekly News 
magazine, written upon the letterhead of Hotel 
Redwood, Bogalusa, we learn that ceilings and 
bath are provided for the comfort of guests. 
Here, it would seem, is a service overlooked by 
Mr. Statler and other inn owners that should 
be featured in advertising. Who could resist 
the appeal of a ceiling with every bath? 

C. W. GARRISON 

Stay-Rite Tie Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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lat } Anew type of business form... 


of Ob- 
n 4 e e 
et forms with marginal punches... 
e( er 

via | diferent... specifically designed 
warn- 
Ices of 


to utilize the full efficiency and 


ne speed of modern record-writing 


KER machines 


pA revolutionary new development now makes 
a wssible multiple business forms that can’t slip. 
Cle 4 P 
housit J forms that register accurately all the way through 


hat on ° 9 
ckley’s J». to even the twentieth carbon copy! That’s the 


aa mmarkable new advantage of KANT-SLIP Con- 

riers imuous Business Machines Forms. 

ote , r . , ° 

give KANT-SLIP Forms are the forms with the 

am. I , a! se ‘ , 

agp pinch? The distinctive marginal punches on the 

ims are your guarantee of absolute registra- Automatically, almost like magic, aligning pins rise from the 

— = . . 

patented Registrator as it turns...rise and mesh perfectly 

with the marginal punches of the KANT-SLIP Forms. (Align- 

tough these marginal punches every copy of ing pins are quickly shifted, with a flip of switch, to inopera- 

the form is automatically kept in constant alien- tive position for ordinary correspondence work.) The Regis- 
y oS “te . . os . 

trator Platen can be quickly installed in any writing machine. 


ORE i : 7 
ion accuracy in your business forms system. For 


che of J Ment... line for line! Every carbon copy has the 


oboe ume information in the same place. There’s not 

eaine 

ango, f ichance for a single slip ... asingle costly error! 

— chiel. , -_ . * ‘ he 

a KANT-SLIP Forms are used for invoices, pur- 
Hotel 
gs and 
guests. 


ool sand leading business institutions, both large and small, have 
sho j 


forms, production orders, and all other business records. They 

are used in typewriters, billing, accounting, and bookkeeping 

thase orders, requisitions, shipping and receiving machines, tabulating machines, and teletypewriters. 
KANT-SLIP Forms are a proven success. More than a thou- 


already adopted them. Executives immediately recognize that 
KANT-SLIP Forms assure Management of continuous unin- 
terrupted operation of their record writing machines and posi- 
tively eliminate costly errors due to inaccurate registration. 

We will gladly have a representative explain the application 
of KANT-SLIP Forms to your business. Write! Business Ma- 
chines Forms Division, The Standard Register Co., Dayton, O. 
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THEY’RE STYLED LIKE SPEEDPLANES 


Studebaker has gone to the skyway for the 
dramatic aerodynamic lines of these startling 
new cars. They’re the world’s first standard 
production cars that really approximate the 
air-curve design of speed monarchs of the 


sky. And this streamlining is not merely 
for style— it’s a safety and economy factor 
when you tramp the throttle of these new 
Studebakers all the way down in high gear. 
Real savings of gas and oil are assured, 


And, Mr and Mrs. America, 


THEY’RE BUILT 
LIKE BATTLESHIPS 


The armor-plated steel- 
structure bodies of these 
Studebakers are seamless 
and therefore exceptionally 
quiet and strong. They're 
made a virtual unit with 
the new-type extra rigid 
Studebaker frames, insur- 
ing safety. 


how low they're priced ! 


TUDEBAKER has cut completely away from 
its long-established price fields in these cars 
without cutting down on Studebaker quality. 
These are the best-built, best-looking auto- 
mobiles that ever bore the Studebaker name 
plate—and they’re literally overflowing with 
expensive extra equipment and improvements 
that involve no extra cost to you. 

The Studebaker tradition of unexcelled fine 
ness is thus brilliantly maintained although 
these Studebakers are priced hundreds of dol- 
lars under their predecessors. 

Appealing outside, they’re utterly alluring 
when you open the doors—with lounge-like, 
iichly upholstered seats and numerous unex 
pected conveniences for personal comfort. The 
unusual roominess impresses you. 

And, of course, these new Studebakers are 
almost entirely ‘“‘automatic automobiles’— 
equipped with those uncanny “mechanical 
brains” which make Studebakers easier a0 
much more delightful cars to handle. 
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ot cars like these startling 
#| new Studebakers before ? 
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They'll take 
FROM THE SPEEDWAY 


; RACING CAR PUNISHMENT 
‘ ; COMES THEIR STAMINA 

merely You've seen the forerunners of the stamina of these Studebakers 

y factor if you witnessed the last Indianapolis Speedway race where seven 
ese New of the first twelve winners were Studebaker powered—and where FROM THE SKYWAY 

zh geat. five 85% stock Studebakers went through the entire 500 gruel- 


assured, ling miles without a single mechanical adjustment or repair! COMES THEIR STYLE 
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If you had to send all your communications by ae 


as revealed 


primitive methods, you wouldn't be able to ag 


accomplish much in these strenuous days. What's x com 
needed now is the utmost dispatch, for dispatch em, The 
means economy and efficiency. A recent oi. dolls 
Mimeographed message went out to thousands Hi pr 
within an hour. It was neatly done. It was te Deb 
privately printed. It cost little. And it brought ideal R 
large and immediate results. Asa dispatcher of dr mone 
bulletins, letters, charts, house communications, ind wo 
all kinds of typewritten and line-drawn forms, Fede 
there is no substitute for the Mimeograph. And fo 
all its costs are small. Let us tell you how it has cea) 
saved for many others in your line. No obli- ans 0 


, . ° : ind obstr 
gation. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or oll 
see classified telephone directory for local address. — 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Three Dollars 


Gossips said that President Roosevelt 
was suffering from sinus trouble, but the 
President described the ailment which 
confined him to his four-poster bed for 
wo days last week as “‘sniffles.” Attired 
instriped flannel pajamas and an old white 
sweater, the President played with his 
many varieties of U. S. stamps and his 
three varieties of U. S. dollars: world, 
RF.C.-gold and commodity-value. 

Inaugurating his new monetary policy 
TrmeE, Oct. 30), President Roosevelt 
watched Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
frst offer to U. S. gold producers $31.36 
anoz. for their product. Later in the week 
the R.F.C. bid as high as $31.96. Theoreti- 
ally, the dollar should have fallen to 
(4.96¢. Actually, on the world market, 
itonly fell to 67.78¢, which to the Pres- 
ident & advisers was disconcerting. Worst 
ii all, from the standpoint of an inflating 
President, the dollar’s commodity value, 
as revealed by the Department of Labor’s 
wholesale price index, was way up at 
$1.42, a rise of 14¢ from the week before. 
To squash the dollar down toward the 
1926 commodity value of 1oo¢, President 
Roosevelt called in his ten-man monetary 
tam. They decided, without much real 
knowledge of how soon it would affect the 
lollar’s commodity value, to wrestle the 
wold dollar out in the world arena (see 
p. 51). 
€ His preoccupation with his dollars 
made it fruitless for the President to talk 
War Debts with Britain’s emissary, Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross. Undersecretary 
Acheson and Governor Black of the 
Federal Reserve Board talked for two 
hours with Sir Frederick. Result: rumors 
fa monetary truce between Great Brit- 
in and the U. S. whereby dollar and 
pound would be “loosely” pegged while 
the U. S. pursued its gold-buying program. 
As for War debts, observers predicted that 
‘it Frederick would soon go home without 
tything having been settled except an- 
ther “token payment” by Britain in De- 
tmber, signifying that her debt ($4,500.- 
000,000) still stands and will be paid, in 
fart, whenever the U. S. decides how 
many of what kind of dollars it will accept. 
looming on the President’s list of callers 
id obstructing Sir Frederick’s visit 
luther was Comrade Maxim Maximovich 
Litvinov. coming from Moscow this week 
0 discuss Russian Recognition (see p. 
24), 
€ After two more conferences, President 
Oosevelt persuaded the “captive” coal 
mine owners of Pennsylvania to grant 
their employes the check-off system, 
Vhereby the company pays a miner’s 


union dues for him out of his wages. This 
concession was expected to end the long- 
lived captive mine strike. Same day the 
President mediated the price of rails 
whose purchase the Government was to 
finance for railroads (see p. 52). The four 
U.S. railmakers had entered identical bids 
on the 844,o00-ton order: $37-75 a ton. 
Railroad Co-Ordinator Eastman, who had 
cried “Collusion!” at the offer, thought a 
fair price would be $35. The President 
split the difference. Agreed price: $36.3734. 
@ The President appointed Joseph B. 
Keenan of Cleveland, special prosecutor 
in the Urschel kidnapping case, to be 
Assistant Attorney General, filling the 
vacancy left by resigning Pat Malloy. 


AGRICULTURE 
“Money to the Grass Roots!” 
(See front cover) 

For the third time in two years, John 
Farmer was supposed to go on strike last 
week. And in many a bleak Midwestern 
county he did so, with right goodwill. In 
spite of announcement by the strike’s 
fomenter, wild-haired, bespectacled Milo 
Reno, that “instructions were issued that 
there was not to be any picketing,” John 
Farmer went out on the highways to turn 
back city-bound shipments of foodstuffs. 
Iowa, seat of the Farmers Holiday Asso- 
ciation, was the scene of widespread 
picketing. A man driving a truckload of 
cattle into Sioux City was badly beaten. 
Governor Herring called out militiamen to 
help patrol highways in the western part 
of his State. Veterans of last spring’s 
milk war in Wisconsin outdid their lowan 
colleagues in violence. Ten thousand 
pounds of milk were dumped from the 
vats of a Milan cheese factory; more than 
100 other cheese factories and creameries 
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closed voluntarily throughout the state. 
Near Marshfield a farmer trying to sell 
a load of wood was brutally clubbed. A 
picketer near Madison was shot and killed 
by a truck driver running a blockade. 

Sleepless for 36 hours at a_ stretch, 
indefatigable Milo Reno popped up within 
six days at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Chicago and Kankakee to 
recruit strikers and sympathy. He re- 
quested the NRA’s approval of his 
banner: a green eagle clutching a pitch- 
fork with FHA above and “We Are A 
Part” below. After listening to the Presi- 
dent’s radio talk to the country, promising 
higher commodity prices (TIME, Oct. 30) 
Milo Reno declared: 

“The address contained no ray of hope 
that there will be changes in the policies 
which so far have proved absolutely in- 
effective. The Farmers Holiday Associa- 
tion has demanded recognition of the 
right of the farmer of production cost, 
which is fundamental. The President en- 
tirely ignored this and failed to mention 
it. % 

That Milo Reno’s cause was just, that 
U.S. farmers have suffered sorely, nobody 
could deny. Last year the Department of 
Agriculture significantly reported: “For 
1931 income fell short by over $1,000,- 
000,000 of rewarding farm operators and 
members of their families for their labor, 
even if they had received only the reduced 
wage rates now paid to hired hands, leav- 
ing nothing available for capital and man- 
agement.” = In farm income had 
dropped another $1,700,000,000. Accord- 
ing to Milo Reno, a farmer would have to 
receive the following prices if he was to 
make the bare costs of production: wheat, 
$1.35 a bu.; corn, 92¢; oats, 49¢; hogs, 
$11.25 a cwt.; chickens 24¢ a |b. Last 
week’s Chicago prices: wheat, 85¢: corn, 

oats, 35¢; hogs, $4.60; chickens, 


These being Chicago prices, farmers’ 


1932, 


45¢; 


10¢ 


receipts were lower by the amounts of 
transportation, storage and _ brokerage 
fees.* 


The Reno program is for John Farmer 
to withhold his products from market until 
scarcity raises farm prices; to buy nothing 
unnecessary, to pay no debts or taxes, to 
fight evictions. Because the Federal farm 
program—based on 1909-14 price parities 
between industrial and farm products— 
has not provided prices as high as his, 
because farmers are still losing their 
homes in spite of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, at Shenandoah, Iowa Milo 
Reno was enthusiastically cheered when 


*Agricultural production costs are highly con- 
troversial, vary radically in different sections, 
widely between adjacent farms. According to 
the Department of Agriculture, average cost of 
production of wheat is 75¢ a bu., of corn 49%, 
of oats 36¢. 
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he described the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act as “diabolical.” He demanded the 
resignation of Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Agard Wallace. “Wallace’s educa- 
tion and association with Wall Street have 
made him what he is today. Wallace 
wouid make a second-rate county agent if 
he knew a little more.” Shenandoah’s 
farmers paraded through the streets of 
the little country town, in solemn protest. 
At the fair grounds a dummy marked 
HENRY WALLACE was soundly spanked 
by three stout rustics with barrel staves. 

Milo Reno’s 1932 farm strike, also 
marked by rural scuffling and vituperative 
speech-making, bedeviled the last days of 
President Hoover. His strike of last spring 
in Iowa was thrown out of stride in the 
general enthusiasm over the New Deal. 
But last week’s agrarian trouble had the 
Administration worried. Sensing a dis- 
content which smoldered deep, President 
Roosevelt looked about for means of 
starting a vigorous back-fire. 

Back-fire. Even Calvin Coolidge called 
conferences on behalf of depressed farm- 
ers. Herbert Hoover spent three- 
quarters of a billion dollars out of the 
Federal treasury trying to peg wheat and 
cotton, spent more millions helping farm- 
ers’ co-operatives through the Farm 
Board in an effort to pass on to the 
farmers themselves the problem of mar- 
keting surpluses, raising prices, reducing 
acreage. Last week the oldest co-operative 
of all, Farmers’ National Grain Dealers 
Association, split in two over policy, and 
the nation had on hand a 500,000,000 bu 
surplus of corn, a 150.000,000 bu. surplus 
of wheat, a 500,000,000 lb. surplus of 
hogs. 

The instruments which President Roose- 
velt has set up to help the farmer are 
many. Since May the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has applied its 
domestic allotment plan (reduction of 
production compensated by the proceeds 
of processing taxes) to wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, hogs. Loans of 1o¢ a lb. are 
planned for cotton farmers agreeing to 
crop reduction. In addition, for producers 
of rice, fruit, peanuts and milk, AAA ar- 
ranged marketing agreements which were 
calculated to boost prices. Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. was authorized to direct a 
$2,000,000,000 refinancing program to 
ease the burden of farm mortgagees 
through Farm Credit Administration. And 
during the month, FCA announced that 
its loans for crop production and harvest- 
ing had passed the $200,000,000 mark, 
of which $50,000,000 had been repaid. 
This machinery, taxed to capacity, was 
now to be extended still further. Into the 
White House marched Secretary Wallace 
and Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
trator George Nelson Peek, who is to 
one-half the U. S. people what NRAdmin- 
istrator Johnson is to the other. When 
they emerged, Administrator Peek held 
the brand to light a mighty defensive blaze 
of his own. 

Over the radio he told the fiery Corn 
Belt that the Government would now pay 
good money to reduce the 1934 corn acre- 
age by 20%, the 1934 hog output by 25% 
Any farmer who reduced his acreage by 


20% would be paid 30¢ a bu. for the corn 
he did not grow. By agreeing’ to sell 25% 
less hogs than he normally did, the farm- 
er would receive $5 a hundredweight for 
hogs unsold. What was more, any farmer 
who agreed to take part in the reduction 
would receive as a loan within the next 
few months 5o¢ for every bushel of No. 2 
corn he now had on hand (total: 300,- 
000,000 bu.). At present, only farmers 
of Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Kansas were eligible for loans, since 
the program was restricted to states hav- 
ing farm warehousing laws. It was ex- 
pected that the Legislatures of Nebraska, 
Missouri, Indiana and Ohio would spe- 
cially convene to set up the legal ma- 
chinery necessary for sealing grain in 


r 








Acystone 
Mito RENO 
Secretary Wallace was spanked in effigy. 


warehouses on farms. A processing tax 
of 28¢ a bu. on corn was established to 
finance the Government’s plan. 

Said big-boned Administrator Peek of 
Illinois: 

“I want to discuss first the situation 
with my friends and neighbors of the 
Corn Belt. The discontent out there is 
of long standing, for the very good reason 
that grain and livestock prices have been 
more depressed in the last twelve years 
than those of any of the other major com- 
modities. Drought, coupled with shame- 
fully low prices, has made the situation 
in the middle of our country extremely 
critical. 

“This week we are sending forward the 
last of $110,000,000 in cotton adjustment 
checks. The crisis in the South has eased. 
We expect wheat checks will begin moving 
heavily in November. . . . 

“Adjustment payments in the six main 
Midwest wheat producing states will 
amount to more than $60,000,000 this 
fall and next spring. The total to all 
farmers will be $102,000,000. . . . The 
$300,000,000 corn and hog program that 
we are now launching is the biggest we 
have undertaken. . .. The first adjust- 
ment checks are expected to go out to 


the corn-hog country early in the coming 
year. 

“Like all other adjustment payments we 
are making to farmers, this money that 
is going out to the Midwest is not to be 
just a shot in the arm, to stir up new buy- 
ing for a while. : 

“These payments will secure a reduced 
planting of our basic crops, and _ should 
assure in future years a more solid basis 
for agriculture. 

“The present Administration has prom- 
ised no miracles. The present depression 
was more than twelve years in the mak- 
ing. We make no apologies for not having 
lifted the depression all at once. We 
know that in the push of events we have 
made some mistakes. Under pressure we 
have named goals and deadlines too close 
up. . . 

“Our program, in general, is just begin- 
ning to roll. I believe it will move faster 
right through the winter. 

“The old idea of making the nation 
prosperous was to attempt to distribute 
money through the pyramid from the top 
down and trust to luck that some of it 
would filter through to the fellows on the 
ground. We are putting some money in 
at the top, ourselves, through banks, in- 
surance companies, railroads, and so on; 
but our main idea is to get money out to 
the base of the pyramid, in the grass 
roots.” 


Peek of Polo. Milo Reno, who hates 
Secretary Wallace as one of the fathers 
of the AAA, has high regard for AAA’ 
Administrator George Nelson Peek. “He's 
the squarest shooter in the Agriculture 
Department,” says Mr. Reno. “Milo 
Reno,” Administrator Peek replies, “is a 
very sincere fellow. As to his objectives, 
we all think the same as he does, but as 
to his methods, I think there is room for 
great difference of opinion.” 

With both Reno and Wallace, George 
Peek has much in common. He and Reno 
served on the Committee of 22 in 1926- 
28. Reno was an ardent _ supporter 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, which Peek 
instigated and lobbied through Congress 
from Vice President Dawes’s anteroom 
only to have Calvin Coolidge veto it twice. 
Both Peek and Wallace used to be Repub- 
licans. Wallace shifted parties after his 
father, Henry Cantwell Wallace, President 
Harding’s Secretary of Agriculture, died 
in 1924, his last days clouded by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover’s frustration of his 
plans for farm aid. Peek changed political 
horses in 1928 when the G. O. Presidential 
nomination went to Herbert Hoover in- 
stead of to his friend Frank Lowden or 
his friend Charles Dawes. 

“The Republican Party turned its back 
on the farmers at Kansas City,” he 
charged, switching his allegiance to the 
Brown Derby, “and added insult to injury 
by nominating the arch-enemy of a square 
deal for American agriculture!” 

Even when he was a regular Republican, 
he heckled Calvin Coolidge, blaming 
“deliberate national policies for the exist 
ing farm crisis.” 

When the U. S. entered the War, Peek 
was abroad helping the French Govern 
ment amass military materials, a job 10f 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


which his 23 years with Deere & Co., 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery, 
prepared him. Alexander Legge of Inter- 
yational Harvester called his competitor 
home to sit on the War Industries Board. 
Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the 
Council! of National Defense and _ the 
Board’s biographer, has described Peek as 
jmpetuous, impatient, impulsive, ex- 
plosive, restless, driving ...a_photo- 
gaphic observer. . . . For Peek the world 
yas a sharp black-&-white drawing. His 
cisions were as clear-cut as Legge’s, but 
they somewhat offended; and all the more 
cause they were right. . You re- 
ented the sting of Peek’s commanding 
dictum ... but he put you on your 
mettle.” 

In 1919 Willys-Overland Co. took over 
Moline Plow Co., made George Peek pres- 
dent at $100,000 a year. President Peek 
nade Hugh Johnson, whom he had met 
vith Bernard Baruch on the War Indus- 
ties Board, his chief counsel. When New 
York and Chicago bankers took over the 
liquidation of the concern, Mr. Peek was 
asked to resign. He did so but later 
wed for future salary under his contract 
ad recovered several hundred thousand 
lllars. General Johnson stayed behind, 
while Peek, now independently wealthy, 
went into a cornstalk processing concern 
which left him more time for his life 
hobby, farm relief. 

George Peek was born 59 years ago at 


olo, Ill. His sympathy for farmers was 
wot acquired wholly as result of his ex- 
erence in the plow business, where he 
ound that ‘“‘you can’t make a nickel off of 


ibusted customer.”’ Still clear in his mind 
isthe picture of his family’s eviction from 
their farm at Polo when the mortgage was 
loreclosed. In 1922, year before he left 
ihe Moline Plow Co., he and Hugh John- 
on Wrote a pamphlet called Equality for 
\riculture which, like the later McNary- 
Haugen bill, permitted the farmer to grow 
ll he could, setting up a _ Federal 
gency to dump surpluses abroad. That 
was his début as an agrarian agitator. In 
1926 Mr. Peek became chairman of the 
Committee of 22 of the North Central 
‘ates Agricultural Conference, As a mem- 
ver of this body he buttonholed Con- 
sressmen for two years, trying to pound 
tome his ideas on farm relief. Early on 
the Roosevelt bandwagon, he now works 
lst as hard to put into effect the Roose- 
\elt domestic allotment as he did for his 
wn equalization fee, and doubtless gets 
Wty satisfaction when delegations of lob- 
lyists wait on him. He is now inside the 
tliss house he used to throw stones at, 
ind apparently enjoys glass-housekeeping. 
Breather. By the end of last week there 
Was evidence that the AAA’s quick action 
‘ad somewhat pacified John Farmer and 
‘eorge Peek had a breather. Holiday 
members in 14 states stalled, failed to 
‘ole for the strike. Northeastern Col- 
wrado and Western Nebraska farmers went 
‘urther, resolved at their meetings “to 
lollow the leadership of President Roose- 
vet.” Tempered editorials appeared, 
like that of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
Which concluded: “The Government’s 
M0position is part cash and part gamble; 


Reno’s proposition is all gamble.” Even 
such a hot-head as grizzled old Governor 
William Henry (‘Alfalfa Bill”) Murray 
of Oklahoma counseled farmers to be pa- 
tient with the Administration’s farm 
policy, pleading: “Give the Congress and 
President an opportunity. If they fail, 
then you may talk about other methods.” 
The Green Eagle began to look poorly 
when Governor Clyde Herring of Iowa, 
after a telephone call to the White House, 
invited ten Midwestern Governors and 
representative farm leaders to meet with 
him in Des Moines this week. Under their 
leadership it was expected that the farm 
strike could be called off with credit for 
all, humiliation for none. 


ARMY @& NAVY 

Fog Crash 

The 10,000-fon U.S. §. Chicago steamed 
out of San Pedro harbor one day last week, 
headed up the California coast to join the 
Navy Day ceremonies in San Francisco 
Bay. Off Point Sur, 110 mi. south of the 
Golden Gate, a dense fog closed around 
her. Suddenly just before the 8 o'clock 
morning watch was called, a large brown 
ship loomed out of the mists across her 
bow. The Chicago slackened speed, veered 
sharply to port. The brown ship scurried 
across her path, disappeared into the fog. 
Before the Chicago could swing her bow 
around again, a second ship, the British 
freighter Silver Palm, came plowing down 
on her out of the fog on the port side. 
The Chicago reversed engines, blared a 
long shrill collision call. The Silver Palm 
tried to stop. With a metallic crash her 
prow rammed 18 feet deep into the side 
of the Chicago just forward of the first 
gun turret. Two officers and a pay clerk 
were crushed to death. The Navy Depart- 
ment immediately ordered an investigation 
but could not find or identify the missing 
brown ship which had caused the accident. 

The collision seemed likely to reopen 
an old controversy over the 8-in.-gun 
cruisers of which the Chicago is one of ten. 
When the first eight were built, in con- 
formity with the London Naval Treaty, 
five of them had to be altered because of 
stern-post trouble. They were severely 
criticized by Admiral William Veazie 
Pratt, naval adviser at the 1930 London 
Conference, who called some of them “tin 
clad” because their gun turrets were not 
fully protected with steel plates. But Rear 
Admiral Joseph K. Taussig, assistant chief 
of operations, last week explained that the 
Chicago’s turrets were armored and had 
helped prevent the Chicago’s prow from 
being cut clean off. “Not even a battleship 
has armor where the Chicago was struck, 
and would have experienced a similar re- 
sult,” he declared. 


HOUSING 


Model Tenement, Model Farms 

Dark, filthy, insanitary city stink-holes 
were one of President Hoover’s pet aver- 
sions. During his administration the R. 
F. C. voted $1,500,000,000 for loans to 
limited-dividend housing corporations for 
the building of light, airy modern apart- 


ments. Slum clearance is also dear to the 
heart of President Roosevelt. When he 
set up the Public Works Administration 
under Secretary Ickes, a part of its funds 
was to be used for city housing. To date 
$46,219,958 has been allotted for that pur- 
pose. But bankers with delinquent mort- 
gages and landlords with vacant property 
have doggedly opposed slum clearance. 
Last week the Public Works Administra- 
tion, convinced that it could not ‘depend 
upon private enterprise or limited divi- 
dend corporations to initiate slum 
clearance,” set up an emergency housing 
corporation of its own. 

Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corp. has broad powers to “‘construct, re- 
construct, alter and repair’ apartments 
and houses, to lay out, build and main- 
tain roads, parks, playgrounds, sewers, 
bridges, walls. For the present its policy 
will be not to compete with private build- 
ing projects but to supplement them with 
loans, and, eventually, to turn its activi- 
ties over to state, county or municipal 
housing authorities. The corporation’s 
immediate objective is the acquisition of 
low-cost land “by private contract if 
possible, otherwise by eminent domain, 
which power is derived from the National 
Recovery Act.” Unofficial estimates 
placed the corporation’s initial fund at 
$200,000,000. 


Coincident with the slum-clearance 
plan but not actually related to it are the 
“subsistence farms” for which the Interior 
Department has a $25,000,000 appropria- 
tion. The purpose of this project is to 
move families from city slums to small 
tracts of land where they can live cheaply 
and comfortably, raise chickens and vege- 
tables. The first locality selected was 
Morgantown, W. Va., the second Dayton. 
Dayton had already evolved a_ similar 
scheme to relieve its pressing unemploy- 
ment probiem, had set up social agencies 
to teach destitute families to bake bread, 
can fruit, repair shoes, make furniture 

Leader in this movement was Dr. 
Elizabeth H. Nutting, 40, educational di- 
rector of Dayton’s Council of Social 
Agencies. Spry, capable, intelligent Dr. 
Nutting devoted herself to religious edu- 
cation of the young after graduating from 
Iowa University. She Doctor's 
degree at Boston University, taught ethics 
at Boston before going to Dayton five 
years ago. She organized and operated 
the self-help units, got 4,000 jobless to 
enroll. Last winter Economist Ralph Bor- 
sodi, who had set up a private subsistence 
farm at Suffern, N. Y. when he lost his 
money in the depression of 1921, went 
to Dayton, suggested a back-to-the-farm 
movement for the unemployed. Dayton’s 
response was immediate. Under Dr. Nut- 
ting’s direction a Homestead Unit Com- 
mittee was formed, a 160-acre farm ac- 
quired. From the Department of Interior 
Dayton got a $50,000 loan. Homesteaders 
will be permitted to build their own homes 
along lines laid down by Architect Ernest 
Flagg, will be loaned money at low rates 
of interest to be repaid out of earnings 
from employment in the city or from 
trades and crafts in the home. 
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RECOVERY 
Shakedown 


Having plowed through no less than 60 
industrial agreements affecting the work 
and wages of 11,000,000 people, NRA last 
week completed its four-month shakedown 
cruise. Result of the shakedown was a re- 
organization of NRA into five permanent 
branches: Extractive Industries (includ- 
ing motors and shipping); Construction 
& Machinery (including lumber and metal 
products); Chemicals, Leather & Other 
Manufactures; Trades, Services, Textiles 
& Clothing. Each now has its own ad- 
ministrator, who acts as a deputy to Gen- 
eral Johnson. General Johnson personally 
takes over the fifth department: Compli- 
ance. Structure of the Compliance Board 
is based on 26 district officers of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Anyone who has 
a complaint to make against a code vio- 
lator may go to his post office, procure 
a blank, file the charge with the district 
compliance officer. If he cannot settle 
the case it goes to a Divisional Adminis- 
trator. If he cannot settle the case it 
goes to the National Compliance Board. 
If it cannot settle the case it goes to 
General Johnson, who can turn it over for 
prosecution to the Attorney General or 
to the Federal Trade Commission. ‘The 
district compliance director,” General 
Johnson cautioned his new organization, 
“must bear in mind that his function is 
to attain compliance by education, expla- 
nation and adjustment. He is not an en- 
forcement officer in any sense of the 
word.” 

By Jan. 1 the revamped NRA expects 
to get through most of the 200 codes still 
pending. Most important code now in the 
mill is that of the construction industry. 
It is facing determined opposition by labor 
leaders who contend that as it now stands, 
the code, by fixing a minimum of 4o¢ an 
hour for unskilled labor, jeopardizes union 
wage scales. After the building code is 
settled, anthracite coal will be tackled. 

Administrator Johnson was in high 
dudgeon last week when the monthly Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Bulletin stated: “The 
decline in industrial activity during the 
past two months has come in large meas- 
ure in the industries in which expansion 
previously had been most rapid. It has 
also been marked in industries in which 
processing taxes or codes have become ef- 
fective recently.” 

“NRA, of course, has nothing to do 
with processing taxes,” the onetime cav- 
alryman snapped back, “but as to the 
effect of codes, the situation is the reverse 
of that pictured in the Board’s statement. 
Practically every major industry has been 
operating under a code since August. 
With the exception of the steel industry, 
every report we have received from major 
industries shows a definite upward trend.” 

Dr. Emanuel Alexander Goldenweiser, 
the Federal Reserve’s chief researcher and 
statistician, was treated to a telephone 
tirade by General Johnson who subse- 
quently announced that Dr. Goldenweiser 
admitted the Reserve’s statement was 
“inadvertent.” Dr. Goldenweiser would 
not discuss the matter for publication. 


“Ford Is Out” 

At the rate of 100,000 a day, visitors 
from all over the Midwest were packing 
into Detroit’s chromium-pillared Conven- 
tion Hall last week. There was an auto- 
mobile assembly line. Tight-rope walkers 
and acrobats performed from time to 
time. More than 175 companies allied to 
the automobile business had displays. 
There was a series of automobiles begin- 
ning with a steam-driven model of 1863 
and ending with a super-streamlined car 
by Briggs Manufacturing Co. which, lack- 
ing running boards, comfortably accom- 
modated three people on its wide front 
seat. Lean old Henry Ford, who never 
exhibits his cars with other manufacturers 
and who took no part in Chicago’s Cen- 
tury of Progress, was holding his own 
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Wide World 
Forps 


Father Henry: “Johnson’s daily expression 
of opinion is not law.” 


Exposition of Progress to celebrate his 30 
individualistic years in business. 

In Washington, too, the name of Ford 
was on many lips. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps was going to buy 1,500 light 
trucks. A Washington Ford dealer had 
put in a bid $169,000 under his nearest 
competitor. In consternation the C. C. C., 
aware that although the dealer was an 
NRA member, Henry Ford was_ not, 
wanted to know from General Johnson’s 
office what to do. General Johnson took 
his problem to the Friday Cabinet meeting. 

Newshawks caught Secretary Ickes as 
he left the gathering. “The Interior De- 
partment is not buying Fords,” said he. 
“T don’t know until when, but Ford is 
out.” 

Back in his own office General Johnson 
announced at his Press conference: ‘Ford 
is not eligible for Government contracts. 

. . A billion-dollar concern cannot hide 
behind a $10,000 dealer.” 

Reporter—What is your attitude toward 
the Lincoln car? 

Administrator—lIf you mean the Lin- 
coln car I am riding around in, we are 
going to trade that in for a Cadillac. 


R.—WwWill the President and members 
of his Cabinet trade in their Lincolns for 
Cadillacs? 

A,—I do not know. You must speak to 
them. 

R.—Is it true that the Lincoln people 
have signed [a code]? 

A,.—I saw it in the paper but I do not 
know when they did or how they did. 

Although he maintains wages higher 
than, hours as short as those stipulated 
under the code, Henry Ford cannot 
stomach his workers’ unionization. This 
antipathy is chiefly what has kept him 
from flying the Blue Eagle. A strike at 
his Edgewater, N. J. plant, whose workers 
demand the right of collective bargaining 
guaranteed by the Recovery Act, is now 
in the hands of the National Labor Board. 














Keystone 
GENERAL JOHNSON 
He brandished the Attorney General. 


“Edsel Ford told me he would never put 
into effect anything that looked like col- 
lective bargaining,” grimly remarked Gen- 
eral Johnson. “As soon as I have a clear- 
cut violation of the code, I will act. I will 
turn the case over to the Attorney 
General.” 

Soon all motormakers must, under their 
code, send in their employment statistics 
to the Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Refusal by Ford to do so would make his 
company liable to $500 fine, somebody 
liable to six months’ imprisonment under 
the Recovery Act. 

When Henry Ford refused to sign the 
Automobile Code with the rest of the 
industry, he did so from the silent fastness 
of the Michigan woods. When the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maine and Tennessee 
announced they would not buy his cars, 
he remained silent. But now, cracked down 
on by the U. S. Government, the Master 
of Dearborn broke his silence with a long 
and bitter public statement. Excerpts: 

“The Ford Motor Co. has not made any 
Government bids. If bids have been made 
by Ford dealers, it is because Government 
departments insist on its being done. 
They have used our product before; thelr 
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pa 
gecifications fit it and, besides, the prices 
usually are very easy on the department's 
budget. There is no money in Govern- 
ment bids unless some form of favoritism 
is practiced, such as is now possible under 
the NRA... . 

“Signing a code is not in the law. Fly- 
ing the Blue Eagle is not in the law. John- 
on’s daily expression of opinion is not 
hw... . Not only has Johnson attempted 
agrave injustice upon a law-abiding Amer- 
ian industry; he has also assumed to talk 
ike a Dictator and the Supreme Court 


” 


combined... .’ 


If the Ford-Johnson exchanges bring 
1 Supreme Court show-down between the 
ww National Collectivism and oldtime 
Rugged Individualism, Mr. Ford will not 
be without potent backers. Last week 
mother rugged individual, William Ran- 
lolph Hearst, tried to pluck a few feathers 
om the Blue Eagle's tail. In an open 
ktter to President Howard Davis of 
\merican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
ion he described the NRA as “a handicap 
ad not a help to recovery.” He did not 
gecify his objections but said: “The 
NRA is simply a program of social better- 
ment, nothing else; and industry can ac- 
ept and endure this program on a large 
«ale only after it has recovered, not be- 
ire. . . . AS a matter of fact, it is uni- 
versally impracticable, and if persisted in 
vill become universally detrimental. . . 
lt would seem to me in view of the 
fact that the NRA is a menace to political 
rights and constitutional liberties, a dan- 
rt to American ideals and institutions, a 
andicap to industrial recovery and a det- 
iment to the public welfare, that the 
wublishers of a free Press ought to tolerate 
it less and expose and oppose it more.” 


TERRITORIES 


bore Bombed 

Robert Hayes Gore was made Governor 
ii Puerto Rico last July not because he 
was particularly informed on insular af- 
itits but because he had loudly thumped 
lot President Roosevelt’s election in his 
tring of Florida newspapers, had made it 
jain in Washington that he wanted an 
‘ppointment in return. Though he had 
ad no experience in public office, Puerto 
Ricans were ready to consider him “sim- 
watico” because he was a Roman Catholic 
iid had nine children. But ceremony- 
oving Puerto Ricans, accustomed to the 
‘ut and diplomacy of Governor Theodore 
Xoosevelt Jr. and the quiet efficiency of 
wernor James Rumsey Beverley, found 
‘dificult to understand Governor Gore's 
‘unt and open manner. He sought to gain 
Mpularity by legalizing cock-fighting 
‘toughout the island (he signed the bill 
vith a tailfeather—see cut) but got only 
‘lew scattered cheers. Opposition to his 
methods arose in the Independence wing 
ithe Liberal Party and before a month 
"as out Governor Gore’s name became in- 
ved in a series of awkward political 
‘Ws which spilled at regular intervals into 
ihe pages of U. S. newspapers. Last week 
te rows culminated in a plot to bomb 
‘te Governor’s summer home. 


The trouble began last August when 
Governor Gore was quoted as saying that 
all officials whom he might appoint would 
have to present undated resignations in 
advance (Time, Aug. 28). This the Lib- 
erals considered an unprecedented insult 
to Puerto Rican dignity. Antonio R. Bar- 
celo, politically ambitious president of the 
Liberal Party, promptly withdrew his list 
of suggested candidates, went into full 
opposition to the Gore regime. Governor 
Gore said he had never actually requested 
any undated resignations, accused Dr. 
Barcelo of circulating the story as a polit- 
ical subterfuge. Dr. Barcelo’s answer was 
an editorial in his La Democracia, Liberal 
daily, entitled “Governor Gore, You Are 
a Damn Liar.” 

New opposition now arose in another 
quarter. Students at the University of 
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International 
GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 


San Juan is not yet captivated. 


Puerto Rico, reputedly at the instigation 
of Dr. Barcelo’s Liberals, protested Gov- 
ernor Gore’s appointment of Rafael 
Alonzo Torres, Socialist, to the University 
Board of Trustees. Student delegations 
twice called on the Governor, were twice 
refused admittance. Incensed, they pre- 
sented the Governor with a Manual of 
Manners, then went on strike, demanding 
the removal of Socialist Torres. 

Last week, in the midst of the contro- 
versy, came news that Governor Gore’s 
summer home, 50 mi. from San Juan, had 
been bombed shortly after he had left it. 
Next day another bomb, its fuse defec- 
tive, was found in the garden of the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion at San Juan. The Gov- 
ernor immediately ordered  flood-lights 
thrown around the mansion, asked Puerto 
Rican police to confiscate all guns and 
ammunitions stored at the University 
R. O. T. C. headquarters. 

Pending solution of the Torres squabble, 
the University trustees declared a 12-day 
student recess. On the fourth day Gov- 
ernor Gore was taken to the hospital with 
a kidney ailment. Meanwhile a delegation 
of the coalition party which controls 


both Houses of the Legislature, arrived 
in Washington to assure President 
Roosevelt that they “backed up Governor 
Gore 100%.” 


POLITICAL NOTE 


LaGuardia v. O’Brien 
v. McKee (cont'd) 

With New York City’s most turbulent 
Mayoral election in 20 years only eight 
days away, last week the semi-final results 
of the Literary Digest’s straw poll stood: 
Fusion Candidate Fiorello Henry LaGuar- 
dia, 217,599; Recovery Candidate Joseph 
Vincent McKee, 169,715; Tammany’s 
Candidate, Mayor John Patrick O’Brien, 
51,562. Undoubtedly Candidate LaGuar- 
dia had drawn ahead for a while in the 
preceding fortnight but other, more up- 
to-date straw-voting persuaded Wall 
Street betters to reinstate McKee last 
week-end as the favorite at even money, 
with odds against LaGuardia 7-to-5. 

Candidates McKee and LaGuardia were 
fighting the contest bitterly. LaGuardia 
accused McKee of hounding a Seabury 
investigation witness to death, of rein- 
stating a dismissed assistant when the as- 
sistant threatened to report McKee’s mis- 





Jew-baiter, a foe of women’s suffrage. Mc- 
Kee accused LaGuardia of being a Com- 
munist, a liar. Candidate LaGuardia re- 
ported to NRAdministrator Johnson that 
a member of the McKee slate was using 
the Blue Eagle insignia on his campaign 
literature. General Johnson promptly 
ordered the practice stopped. Inquisitor 
Samuel Seabury, stumping for LaGuardia, 
declared that McKee had drawn up cor- 
poration papers for a realty concern, then 
voted as a city official to grade the street 
passing the company’s premises. 

Well in the rear of the race, Candidate 
O'Brien was pitifully appealing for re- 
election ‘‘on his record.” He said he was 
sure the city’s women would continue him 
in office. Magnificently he forbade the 
holding of a German-American rally that 
was tinged with Naziism (see p. 24), and 
to a Negro audience declared: “Not only 
alien agitators, but for that matter not 
any people can’t form any plans to stir up 
race hatred in the metropolitan city of 
New York.” 

The cry of BOSSISM was being flung 
about from candidate to candidate like a 
medicine ball. On this issue, Daniel F. 
Cohalan, an oldtime politician and mem- 
ber of Tammany’s war board, delivered 
one of the campaign’s most illuminating 
speeches. Cried he: “What is the boss 
system, after all, except the development 
of that quality of human nature which 
makes one man the leader among his 
fellows, the man of light and leading 
among his associates?” Compared to the 
light of Tammany’s Boss Curry, he said, 
“The word of Flynn [| McKee’s boss] is 
as light as a half-burned match.” And 
should Judge Seabury, LaGuardia’s boss, 
come into power, “He will, in my opinion, 
give us an example of iron discipline and 
arbitrary action that will make the town 
sigh for the gentleness of Croker or the 
softness of Murphy.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
His Majesty Loses 


Despite the cluckings of his doctors, 
George V wrapped himself in a thick ulster 
and went down to cold, wet Newmarket 
Heath last week for the Cambridgeshire. 
His Limelight was a starter, and the dope 
sheets and his trainers assured His Majesty 
that Limelight was the best horse he has 
owned since Scuttle won the 1,000 Guineas 
in 1928. Sweepstake investors had put up 
a total of $8,500,000 on the race. Lime- 
light went to the post, through a sea of 
glistening mackintoshes, a 5-to-1 favorite. 

Up to the quarter-mile Limelight held 
the lead, seemed likely to win his 11th 
race of the scason. Then up out of the 
mud pounded a very dark horse indeed, 
Raymond, a starter at 33-to-1. Raymond's 
jockey was a scrawny little South African 
named George Nicholl. Raymond’s owner 
was the great South African diamond ty- 
coon, Sir Abe Bailey. Raymond finished 
an easy winner. His Majesty’s Limelight 
was not even in the money. “The King 
loses!” cried sympathetic spectators. King 
George dropped his glasses in his lap. 
Queen Mary in a thick purple coat patted 
his hand consolingly. 

Next day George V took sporting con- 
solation by mailing a challenge to his long- 
legged son-in-law, the Earl of Harewood. 
In Harewood’s trophy room is a silver- 
mounted riding whip that is one of the 
most famed racing trophies in Britain. 
Originally “The Whip” was a cravache 
used by peruked Charles II, but the origi- 
nal whip was lost, has been a will o’ the 
wisp for antiquaries these many years. 
The present trophy is supposed to have 
been carefully plaited from the tail of that 
greatest of stallions, the unbeaten Eclipse. 
Lord Harewood was given seven days 
either to forfeit The Whip or agree to race 
his-father-in-law’s five-year-old Fox Earth 
for it at the Newmarket Spring Meeting 
next April. 


PALESTINE 
Jews Not Wanted 


Brimful of Jews, mostly from Adolf 
Hitler Land, the Polish immigrant steamer 
Polonia and the Italian Martha Washing- 
ton made warily for Palestine this week, 
only to turn back when frantic radio warn- 
ings were flashed by British High Com- 
missioner Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope 
who had practically an Arab insurrection 
on his hands. 


In Palestine, which both Jews and 
Arabs call their “National Home,” the 
two peoples make themselves articulate 
through the Jewish National Council and 
the Palestine Arab Executive, respectively. 
Neither the Council nor the Executive 
have any legal status but both have much 
prestige. Early last week President Musa 
Kazem Pasha el Husseini of the Arab 
Executive warned Sir Arthur Wauchope 
that Arab young bloods intended to dem- 
onstrate at Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem, 
“against excessive Jewish immigration.” 








As one non-Jew to another, the British 
High Commissioner replied that the duty 
of His Majesty’s police, and troops if 
necessary, would be to stop the demon- 
stration. 

Two days later the Arab mob whirled 
through Jaffa under the green flag of 
Allah. 

“Disperse!”’ commanded Deputy Police 
Chief Faraday and proceeded scrupulously 
to read the British Riot Act, a document 
of 48 words. 

“Charge!” was Mr. Faraday’s next order 
and his mounted and foot police, using 
only their truncheons, tried to club into 
submission 8,000 gibbering, shrieking 
Arabs who attacked with knives and brick- 
bats, dragged policemen from their horses 
which stampeded whinnying and brought 
a puckered frown to the brow of District 
Commissioner Crosbie who watched from 
a window overlooking the mélée in Jaffa’s 
main square. 

Mr. Faraday, battling in the thick of 


the mob, kept his policemen at their 
truncheon work until mobsters suddenly 
produced guns from beneath their robes 
Ping went a bullet and a plugged police. 
man tumbled off his horse. Mr. Faraday 
then signaled to Mr. Crosbie for further 
instructions. Leaning out of his window 
Mr. Crosbie signaled back: “Police open 
fire!” 

In the savage, two-hour street battle 
that followed twelve Arabs were killed, 
110 wounded. Next day fresh Arab riots 
broke out at Haifa, Nablus and on the 
second day in Jerusalem where two Arabs 
were killed, 60 wounded as British police 
battled to keep them out of Jerusalem’s 
ghetto. From Egypt two thundering 
squadrons of British planes took off to 
cow Jerusalem. There Arabs plaintively 
restated their eternal grievance: “Jewish 
immigrants have so much money that 
poor Arab farmers are tempted and sell 
out to them. Unless something is done the 
Jews will slowly buy up all of Palestine.” 
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PALESTINE Riot 


The cause: “Jewish immigrants have so much money... . 
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FRANCE 


Tomcat’s Cabinet 


There was a cabinet crisis, the franc 
was supposed to be in danger and Paris 
was on the gui vive last week, but sad-eyed 
President Albert Lebrun did not hurry 
through his luncheon. After the cheese, 
the fruit, the steaming café noir and the 
exquisite fine, there would be plenty of 
time to send one of M. le President’s long- 
snouted Renault cars around to fetch a 
successor to fallen Premier Edouard Dal- 
adier (TrmE, Oct. 30). When the lim- 
ousine went out at last it sped to the Navy 
Ministry. There a great gourmet, one of 
the most discriminating connoisseurs of 
food and wine in France, had for once 
missed the rite of luncheon, waiting 
anxiously at his desk for the expected 
summons of President Lebrun. 

Gourmet Albert Sarraut is one of 
France's great empire builders, a stocky, 
twinkly-eyed Senator with a warm sense 
of humor, an icy sense of duty and the 
charmed life of a tomcat. At the turn 
of the century Georges (“Tiger”) Clem- 
enceau picked young Tomcat Sarraut as 
a likely scrapping partner in the bitter 
Dreyfus affair. As Clemenceau’s Under- 
secretary of Interior, M. Sarraut was chal- 
lenged by a certain Deputy Pugliesi-Conti 
to duel over the rehabilitation of Jew 
Dreyfus. He accepted “on condition that 
it is to the death.” Tomcat Sarraut’s 
seconds thought he was dead when they 
carried him off the field run completely 
through the body by his opponent’s due!- 
ing rapier, but he had lost only his first 
life. He: recovered to become Under- 
secretary of War in the first Cabinet of 
Aristide Briand who was to be eleven 
times Premier of France. 

Sent to Indo-China as Governor-Gen- 
eral, Tomcat Sarraut lost several more 
lives in a stern, successful effort to put 
down native rebellions and buttress un- 
shakably the Chinese cornerstone of 
French empire. At a reception a native 
with a bomb shook the Governor-General’s 
hand, grew nervous under his steady gaze, 
lost courage, shuffled on down the recep- 
tion line, then turned and threw the bomb 
which blew a great hole in the floor near 
M. Sarraut. Few months later another 
bomb, hurled directly at the Governor- 
General, missed him by inches, rolled 
among a crowd and blew twelve Chinese 
tobits. Indomitable M. Sarraut continued 
0 appear publicly on all occasions while 
sant-eyed, superstitious natives mur- 
mured, “There comes ‘The-No-Can-Be- 
Killed.’ ” 

In 1914, Governor-General Sarraut re- 
tuned to France, enlisted and lost a few 
more of his lives on the Western Front 
Waning a breastload of medals. After 
the War he went back to Indo-China, 
‘gain as Governor-General, only to be 
attacked by a Chinese Communist with a 
tepeating pistol who pumped him full of 
lead, 

“The Governor-General’s _ intestines 
Were punctured in several places yet 
Wwelve-days later he was walking about!” 
marveled his surgeon. 

‘Twelve days are all I need to get over 


things like that!” Gourmet Sarraut likes 
to boast over a bottle. “Once an auto- 
mobile ran over me on a bridge—so that 
not only were some of my bones crushed 
but I was also flung into the river. Ten 
days later—two days sooner than my 
twelve-day average—I was again on my 
two feet, somewhat splintered but able to 
work.” 

In recent years M. le Sénateur, who is 
now 61, has worked hard but inconspic- 
uously in several ministries. He was Min- 
ister of Interior in the Poincaré Cabinet 
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PREMIER SARRAUT 
“Our policy is pure Radicalism.” 


of National Union which ‘saved the 
franc” (Time, Feb. 7, 1927). Several 
times Colonial Minister, his strictly prac- 
tical empire building won a_ nickname, 
“The Great Co-ordinator.” On the death 
of France’s great Naval Minister Georges 
Leygues, “Father of the Post-War Fleet” 
(Time, Sept. 11), sturdy Tomcat Sarraut 
took the Naval portfolio which he held 
until summoned last week by President 
Lebrun. 

The President had little choice. For 
reasons peculiarly French it was really 
M. Sarraut’s turn to be Premier. Ever 
since the election of May 1932—when the 
Chamber of Deputies majority shifted 
from Right Centre to Left Centre—the 
only “logical” party from which to pick 
a premier has been that moderate Left- 
Centre group misnamed the “Radical 
Socialists.” 

One by one outstanding Left Centrists 
have been picked by the puppet President 
to be Premier: 

Edouard Herriot, paunchy and _philo- 
sophical, whose Cabinet fell when the 
Chamber balked at his demand that France 
pay her due debt installment to the U. S. 
(Time, Dec. 26). 

Joseph Paul-Boncour, flashy and tem- 
peramental, one of the great trial lawyers 
of France, who fell when he tried to jam 
through a _ properly balanced budget 
(Time, Feb. 6). 


Edouard Daladier, shrewd and home- 


spun, who nursed a makeshift budget 
through the Chamber last year and clung 
to power with consummate skill for nine 
months but fell fortnight ago when the 
Chamber again balked at passing a soundly 
balanced budget. 

Had M. Herriot been well last week the 
President might have summoned him, but 
he lay griped by a kidney infection re- 
sulting from his trip to the Soviet Union 
and Turkey (Time, Sept. 11). “The 
rumor that I have been poisoned is ridic- 
ulous!” said he last week. “There are 
no more Borgias!” 

With Herriot out of the running, Dala- 
dier just fallen and Pau!-Boncour under 
a cloud,* Tomcat Sarraut took his turn 
as Premier last week without enthusiasm, 
well knew that the Chamber factions are 
still so insecurely interbalanced that only 
a General Election—which many French- 
men now consider inevitable—could pro- 
vide any Government with a really firm 
majority. Carrying on in the circum- 
stances as best he could, he announced a 
new Cabinet which was simply the Dala- 
dier Government reshuffled: 

Premier and Navy Minister+—Albert 
Sarraut 

War Ministert—Edouard Daladier 

Foreign Affairst—Joseph Paul-Boncour 

Financet—Georges Bonnet 

Interiort—Camille Chautemps 

Justice—Albert Dalimier 

Colonies—Francois Piétri 

Airt—Pierre Cot 

Educationt—Anatole de Monzie 

Promptly nicknamed a “Ministry of 
Convalescence,” this Sarraut Government 
announced in the words of the Premier, 
“We will take our time. . . . Our policy 
is pure Radicalism.**. .. We have de- 
cided to cut Government costs mercilessly. 
It is impossible to ask the taxpayers to pay 
more. We pledge France to continue 
the foreign policy of Aristide Briand—full 
co-operation with the League of Nations. 
We shall refuse to enter into separate dis- 
armament negotiations with Germany.” 

Though this program promised little, 
Premier Sarraut received from the entire 
French Press what was called a “fraternal 
welcome’’—fraternal because he and his 
brother Maurice are among the leading 
publishers of France, own the famed 
Dépéche de Toulouse, most potent French 
provincial newsorgan. Approvingly the 
Paris Press recalled that at the London 
Economic Conference, Delegate-Gourmet 
Albert Sarraut delivered a ringing speech 
in which he cried, ‘“‘The world in this time 
of Depression is suffering from grave 
underconsumption of wine. . . . Ah wine: 
the gift from heaven of the blood of life 
which has been vouchsafed us in this vale 
of tears as compensation for our suffer- 
ing! Assuredly at such a time as this 
the world should drink more wine!” 

*Because some Frenchmen feel, perhaps un- 
justly, that he and Sir John Simon _ jointly 
bungled the negotiations at Geneva after which 
Germany quit the Disarmament Conference and 
the League. 

*Portfolio held by same man in the Daladier 
Cabinet. 4 

**In the French meaning of 
“moderate Liberalism.” 


Radical, pure 
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GERMANY 


Hormone Judas 


News again last week was the broad- 
shouldered Judas of the Nazi Party, strap- 
ping Gregor Strasser. 

Last winter, after the Chancellorship 
had several times eluded Adolf Hitler's 
pudgy grasp, Herr Strasser, then National 
Organizer of the Nazi Party, decided that 
the fumble was likely to be permanent. 
Ambitious, he called secretly upon the 
then Chancellor, sly Lieut.-General Kurt 
von Schleicher, famed as “His Field Grey 
Eminence.” Somehow or other Leader Hit- 
ler learned what Strasser and Schleicher 
were plotting, summoned Nazi storm troop 
leaders and Deputies from all over Ger- 
many to an historic Party meeting in 
Berlin. “Comrades,” said the Leader 
gravely, “according to information in my 
possession Strasser told von Schleicher that 
he could deliver at least 30 Nazi members 
of the Reichstag to betray us and support 
the Schleicher Government, if Schleicher 
would make Strasser his Vice Chancellor. 

‘“Comrades—I shall now read the list 
of 30 names.” 

Thus confronted, the 30 deputies 
spurned Judas Strasser and re-pledged 
their loyalty to Leader Hitler who three 
weeks later became Chancellor. Because 
he knew too many Brownshirt secrets, 
Judas Strasser was not punished. Later, 
recalling that in Munich Herr Strasser 
used to keep a drugstore, Chancellor Hit- 
ler made him Commissar (Nazi super- 
visor) of the great Berlin chemical firm 
Schering-Kahlbaum A. G. Last week Com- 
missar Strasser suddenly invited all Berlin 
correspondents to visit his plant. 

“There have been charges in the Eng- 
lish Press,” he cried, “that Schering- 
Kahlbaum are a ‘secret arsenal,’ that we 
are making poison gas. Preposterous! I 
invite the Press to come and see.” 

Gingerly the corps of correspondents, 
none of them chemists, followed Judas 
Strasser through a maze of chemical ap- 
paratus. 

“You see!” he cried, “we are not mak- 
ing poison gas. What are we making? 
Well, for one thing Schering-Kahlbaum 
are spending millions of marks to isolate 
the male sex hormone. Two years ago I 
predicted that the Nazi Government would 
do much to restore the German people to 
their primitive vigor. Most emphatically 
I am today in the business not of killing 
men but of curing them. Our hormone 
experiments are designed to increase manly 
vigor and courage. Several Berlin police- 
men have volunteered as subjects and we 
are making progress.” 


Fomenter Ousted 


“There is no authorized representative 
of myself or the German National So- 


cialist Party active in America... . I 
have given strictest orders that not even 
lectures or speeches on National Socialism 
are to be given in America by members 
of my party. 

“What good would it do me to waste 
money on propaganda in America? ; 
No doubt Jews are at the bottom of such 
reports.” 


Thus spoke Adolf Hitler after a U. S. 
Federal warrant had been issued last week 
for the arrest of Heinz Spanknoebel, zeal- 
ous fomerter of Nazi activities in the 
U.S., under a Wartime act which provides 
five years in jail or a $5,000 fine, or both, 
for “acting as a foreign governmental 
agent without notice to the Secretary of 
State.”” Heinz Spanknoebel promptly dis- 
appeared. Ships were searched at sea, 
detectives ferreted. Best opinion seemed 
to be that Nazi Spanknoebel was hiding 
somewhere among the beer kegs and sing- 
ing waiters of Manhattan’s Yorkville. 

Heinz Spanknoebel, a pert young man 
with a shock of hair, came to live in the 
U. S. three years ago. A Seventh Day 
Adventist minister, he left his wife and 
children in Wurzburg, set up in Detroit 
as a photograph finisher. He made no 
attempt to become naturalized, and has 
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Keystone 
NAzI SPANKNOEBEL 
Disowned, he disappeared. 


always boasted of himself as “one of the 
original Nazis.” With the accession of 
Chancellor Hitler, Heinz Spanknoebel was 
appointed head of the U. S. Nazis by Dr. 
Ley of the Nazi Foreign Propaganda 
Bureau in Hamburg. Mounting foreign 
protests, and the dismal failure of Nazi 
propaganda in foreign countries caused 
the Propaganda Bureau’s official dissolu- 
tion last July. Heinz Spanknoebel became 
leader of a milder organization of U. S. 
Teutons known as the “Friends of New 
Germany.” 

At a Manhattan meeting of leaders of 
the United German Societies early last 
week, the Ridder Brothers, proprietors of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung and the 
New Yorker Herold, influential U. S. 
German-language dailies, rose to charge 
Nazi Spanknoebel with attempting to dic- 
tate to their papers, charged that German 
Day was about to become a Hitler Day 
celebration. The audience jeered. A 
Dr. Griebl attempted to hit Bernard 
Ridder. Somebody twice pulled the chair 
out from under the Jewish treasurer, and 
a delegation of the United Societies Party 


wound up in City Hall to hear a riot act 
read to them by prognathous Mayor John 
Patrick O’Brien, who had forbidden the 
German Day celebration. 

Freed for once from the embarrass. 
ments of his own campaign (see p. 21) 
the Mayor was superb. He stuck out his 
great jaw and roared questions at Herr 
Spanknoebel till the latter cringed in 
embarrassment. In random efforts to pro- 
nounce his name he called him “Spank- 
noobel,” “Spanknoodle” and once “Stoop. 
nagel.” 

Two days later the entire matter was 
threshed out in City Hall again, but by 
this time Heinz Spanknoebel had dis- 
appeared. The Federal Government 
started a search for him. The Ridder 
Brothers and other witnesses testified that 
he and other “Storm Troopers” had ter- 
rorized German-American societies, forced 
out their Jewish members. 

“The matter then,” said Mayor O’Brien 
who declined to rescind his ban on Ger- 
man Day, “has a broader aspect, and more 
serious, since there seems to be a secret 
invasion of the country!” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“Contact!” 

If France and her Little Entente Allies 
decide that they must wage a “preventive 
war” on Germany (TIME, Oct. 30) public 
opinion among their own peoples will have 
to be worked up. Last week grizzled old 
Professor Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
“Father of Czechoslovakia” and its per- 
petual President, did something he had 
never done before on a birthday of his 
country, which last week was 15. Stand 
ing stiffly in Prague’s Wenzel Square the 
President reviewed a Czechoslovak birth- 
day parade in which for the first time 
marched not only citizens and peasants 
but troops. 


Official reason: “The Government de- 
sires to establish contact between the 
Army and the people.” 


RUSSIA 


Davai! 

Moscow has never had a golf course. 
Soviet sports writers—earnest, class-con- 
scious scribes—have often stigmatized the 
game as “hopelessly bourgeois.” Abruptly 
last week the Soviet State announced that 
a Moscow golf course will be built at once, 
in the frozen dead of winter “to be ready 
for play by spring.” Flags marking the 
Soviet holes wili be red. Instead of cry- 
ing “Fore!”, Red golfers will shout 
“Davai!” (Russian for “Give!”, i. e. “Give 
Way!”’). 


—_—©>——. 


30-Minute Man 


Speeding from Moscow to Washington 
last week via Berlin and Paris. roly-poly 
Soviet Foreign Minister Maxim Maximo- 
vich Litvinov said of his coming talks with 
President Roosevelt about U. S. recogni 
tion of the U. S. S. R.: “As far as Lam 
concerned everything could be settled in 
half an hour.” 
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TURKEY 
“Oh, What Happiness!” 


In every Turkish city and major town 
the dawn came up one day last week with 
the earth-shaking thunder of a 1oo-gun 
artillery salute. Three days and nights 
of sleepless rejoicing, songs, dancing in 
the streets and every sort of Turkish 
yhoopee began by express order of the 
Ghazi Mustafa Kemal, blond “Victorious 
Mustafa the Excellent.’* 

The tenth birthday of the Turkish Re- 
public had dawned and Turks had much 
io rejoice over. Amid world depression 
they are prospering. Their budget’ bal- 
ances. Private deposits in Turkish banks 
have octupled since the Young Turks 
wsted the last Sultan, flabby, sponge- 
brained Mohammed VI. This year Tur- 
key is on the second lap of a Three-Year 
Plan of economic development supervised 
by U. S. experts. To her tenth birthday 
party last week came the second most 
notable man in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, dashing Red War Min- 
iter Klimentiy (“Klim’’) Voroshilov who 
s definitely more popular though less 
jtent than stern Red Dictator Stalin. 

Had Turkey’s President, Mustafa the 
Excellent, wished royal guests for Turkey’s 
ithday party he might easily have had 
them. All the little lands of Eastern 
furope have now awakened to the new 
inportance of Young Turkey. Within 
lhe last few months President Kemal has 
ben host to. King Alexander and Queen 
Marie of Jugoslavia, Premier Tsaldaris 
i Greece and Premier Gémboés of Hun- 
ry. All came for preliminary talks look- 
mg toward realization of Kemal’s plan for 
iBalkan Federation economically uniting 
Turkey, Greece, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
bulgaria. But against this proposal is the 
french counter-plan for a Danubian Fed- 
tration of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
ary, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Today Turkey, not yet sure of the new 
halkan friends she has been making, still 
leaves to Russia, until recently her only 
inend. 

Until Russia’s potent “Klim” arrived 
in Turkey last week no member of the 
Politbureau or Steering Committee of 
Moscow’s ruling Communist Party had 
wer ventured outside the Soviet Union 
ince it was founded. Obviously enjoying 
imself, War Minister “Klim” arrived 
ith his ferociously bewhiskered colleague 
farms, Cavalry General Budenny, and 
wial Soviet Education Minister Bubnov. 

ll three big Reds brought their wives. 
They sailed up the Golden Horn escorted 
a squadron of the Red Fleet, disem- 
iatked amid thunderous salutes at Istan- 
nl (once Constantinople) and went to 
Sleep in a luxurious Wagon-Lit which car- 
ted them 300 mi. up to Ankara (once 
Angora), the — hill-surrounded 
thich President Kemal has built at a cost 
more than $75,000,000. He never felt 
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‘Good at mathematics, Mustafa was _ nick- 
tamed Kemal (‘Excellent’) at the Military 
cademy, After he beat the Greeks in the War 
1920-22 all Turkey nicknamed him Ghazi 
Victorious”). 
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safe at Istanbul, too easily menaced by 
the Great Powers’ war boats. 

In Ankara and in every other Turkish 
city, town and hamlet Turks have been 
taught to sing during the past month a 
brand new “Tenth Anniversary March of 
the Republic” with which they greeted 
“Klim”: 

Oh, what happiness were these ten years 
for us: 

We have created a new hearth! 

Tomorrow is full of a mighty hope. 

We have torn up wild weeds 

And put down shining rails. 

In every struggle 

The Ghazi leads us! 

Ahead of all nations is the place of 
Turkey! 

Ten Years ago General Mustafa the 
Excellent and his Young Turks had al- 
ready beaten the Allies at the Dardanelles, 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Victorious MUSTAFA THE EXCELLENT 


“Ahead of all nations is the place of 
Turkey.” 


ousted the Sultan and beaten the Greeks 
(whom David Lloyd George set against 
them) before they proceeded to found the 
Turkish Republic at 8 p. m. on Oct. 29, 
1923. 

At that hour the Turkish Grand Na- 
tional Assembly proclaimed the Republic 
with Kemal as President and entitled him 
to unlimited re-election. The genius of 
his program lay in that he renounced all 
the former non-Turkish possessions of the 
Ottoman Empire—Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Egypt. Unlike new 
Germany, new Turkey is led by men who 
have resolutely forgotten the past. From 
the start President Kemal, like President 
Roosevelt ten years later, launched his 
country on a policy of economic national- 
ism. Incidental to this basic policy, and 
far more spectacular, were his Western- 
izing reforms, his turning of Turkey’s face 
from East to West: 

1924—Abolition of the Califate (Is- 
lamic Papacy) and perpetual banishment 
from Turkey of all members of the once 
royal and spiritual House of Osman. 



































1925—Turkish men coerced to wear the 
hat instead of the fez, Turkish women en- 
couraged to drop the veil. (To pious 
males hat-wearing caused spiritual agony, 
since the brim of the hat prevented them 
from touching their foreheads to the floor 
in prayer and Islamic ritual demands that 
one pray covered.) 

1926—Adoption by Turkey of the Swiss 
civil code making polygamy a crime. 

Abolition of Islam as the State religion, 
with toleration of all faiths, including Is- 
lam. 

Christian schools in Turkey forbidden 
to proselytize Turks who had wavered 
from Islam. 

1928—Abolition of the Arabic alphabet 
and substitution of the Latin in a nation- 
wide drive so intensive that Dictator 
Kemal himself taught alphabet classes of 
high Turkish officials. 

1929—Adoption of a high tariff and 
embargo policy to correct Turkey’s un- 
favorable trade balance. Successful re- 
treat into economic nationalism. 

1930—Ford assembly plant opened near 
Istanbul and President Kemal launched 
a nation-wide program of building roads 
on which U. S. cars of all price classes 
predominate 

1932—Turks obliged by 
adopt family names. 

Turkey elected the 56th member of the 
League of Nations, after being seconded 
by her old enemy Greece. 

The Turkish Three-Year Plan (see 
below) launched by swank little Premier 
Ismet Pasha. 

Turkey’s 








Kemal to 


Three-Year 
launched after Dictator Kemal’s right- 
hand man, Premier Ismet, had visited 
Moscow and Rome (Trg, June 13, 1932), 
arranged for the barter of Soviet and 
Italian machinery in exchange for Tur- 
key’s tobacco, cotton and other natural 
products. 

More than 1,000 mi. of new railways 
have been built, copper and gold mines 
brought into production and the Govern- 
ment is buying tractors and developing 
agriculture on a near-Soviet scale. 

Not a rush job, the Turkish Three-Year 
Plan is intended to lay a foundation for 
future industrialization rather than to 
achieve it in 1934. Under Dictator Kemal, 
as under Dictator Stalin, mass propaganda 
is rousing backward Turks toward new 
horizons. Typical is the vow which every 
Turkish school child must repeat daily: 

I am a Turk, honest and industrious. 
My duty is to protect those weaker than 
I, to respect my elders, to love my country 
sincerely. My ideal is to raise myself 
higher and to continue in the path of 
progress. I make a gift of my life to the 
life of Turkey. 


CHINA 
Soong Out 


Wasp-waisted Chinese Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek agrees with President 
Roosevelt that the present is no time for 
old-fogyish, orthodox finance. Last week 
he accepted the resignation of orthodox, 
Harvard-graduated Finance Minister Dr. 
T. V. Soong, the only man who has ever 
balanced Republican China’s budget. 


Plan 


was 
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Promptly Chinese bonds tobogganed 
and alarm grew so general that troops had 
to be thrown around the home of 
Generalissimo & Mrs. Chiang and the en- 
tire government quarter of Nanking. As 
Dr. Soong’s successor Generalissimo 
Chiang picked the famed 75th lineal 
descendant of China’s great sage Con- 
fucius, plump and placid Dr. H. H. Kung 
who smokes every day some 15 Havana 
cigars especially banded “Dr. H. H. 
Kung.” 

Behind the Soong-Chiang rift of last 
week—they have quarreled several times 
before—observers saw more than the 
chronic impatience of the Chinese 
Generalissimo with a Finance Minister 
unable to supply him with unlimited funds 
for his troops. Recently Dr. Soong, with- 
out openly denouncing Generalissimo 
Chicng, has shown extreme distaste for 
his policy of conciliation toward Japan. 
With Soong out of the way, at least for 
a time, Chiang went the limit last week 
and announced regular railway service 
would be reestablished on Nov. 10 be- 
tween China and Manchukuo for the first 
time in two years. He hinted that postal 
service would soon be restored, thus 
pointing to virtual acquiescence by China 
in the land grab by which Japan seized 
Manchuria and set it up as the puppet 
state Manchukuo. 

In Nanking  stogie-puffing Finance 
Minister Kung announced no budget plans, 
admitting that China’s Treasury is now 
plunging $10,000,000 further into the red 
every month. With China’s biggest 
bankers in a towering rage and with 
Chinese soldiers always for hire cheap, 
scores of government officials decided that 
some sort of coup against Generalissimo 
Chiang might be attempted, hastily quit 
their offices and hid at home. 


JAPAN 
Araki on His Own 


On the grassy plains of Hokurokudo 
30,000 Japanese troops made mimic war 
last week in Grand Maneuvers staged for 
the Sublime Emperor Hirohito by ambi- 
tious, sabre-rattling War Minister Sadao 
Araki who finally grew so elated by his 
own sense of Power that he committed a 
major indiscretion. 

Without consulting Premier Viscount 
Makato Saito or obtaining the consent of 
the civilian Cabinet, Militarist Araki 
called in correspondents and proposed 
that Japan hold in 1935 a Pacific Powers 
Conference with three objectives: 1) “To 
revise the Nine-Power Treaty” (signed at 
Washington to guarantee the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China 
which Japan violated by seizing Manchu- 
kuo). 2) “To revise the Kellogg Peace 
Pact” (violated in effect by Japan’s wag- 
ing of undeclared war). 3) “To lay the 
basis for a new naval treaty.” 

The new naval treaty, General Araki 
hinted, should place the U. S., Britain and 
Japan on a basis of parity, instead of the 
present 5-5-3 ratio. Flaying Japanese 
Finance Minister Takahashi, who is des- 
peratcly trying to pare down the Japanese 
Army & Navy estimates, War Minister 


Araki barked: “Should Japan fail to carry 
out our armament replenishment program 
and the second naval supplementary plan, 
the red figures in our budget will become 
black, it is true, but the prospect of estab- 
lishing a Far Eastern peace on an endur- 
ing basis [i. e. under Japanese dominance } 
will be lost and the people of Asia will 
become permanent servants of the white 
races!” 

Against this bull-like entrance by Mili- 
tarist Araki into the china shop of world 











Tonic for Health.” Reads this masterly 
ad, captioning a sketch of the three heroes 
and their exploit (see cut): 
THREE HUMAN BOMBS 

“The highest and noblest monument of 
war was erected near Shanghai by the 
Three Human Bombs at Miaohangchen, 
At dawn on March 22, 1932, in a general 
attack on Miaohangchen a certain Japa- 
nese Division, which marched from Woo- 
sung, encountered great obstacles through 
the stubborn resistance of the Chinese 








Asahi English Supplement 


“HUMAN Bombs” EsHITA, KITAKAWA & SAKUE 


While demons cry the Imperial Navy will save money. 


diplomacy, the Japanese Foreign Office 
dared not protest directly, but Yomiuri, 
a Tokyo newspaper close to Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota, cautiously declared: “The 
Foreign Office is believed to oppose the 
Conference since the idea behind it is 
based on lack of real knowledge of the 
international situation.” 

In his “lack of real knowledge” General 
Araki blithely assumed that the Great 
Powers, none of whom has recognized 
Manchukuo, would consent to sit in with 
Manchukuo at a Japanese-sponsored con- 
ference. “I insist,” said Araki, “that Man- 
chukuo must be included.” 


——— 


“Human Torpedoes” 


A naval torpedo is a little submarine, 
driven by compressed air and steered by 
a gyroscopic brain. The brain can only 
keep the torpedo on its course, cannot 
swerve it to strike a ship whose captain 
has seen the white plume of the torpedo’s 
compressed air wake and swerved his 
course to avoid the deadly charge. Last 
week the Imperial Japanese Navy, tired 
of wasting torpedoes which miss their 
mark and cost more than $5,000 each, 
sent out a quiet request for volunteers to 
man a new type of “human torpedo.” 

In Japan’s next war, according to the 
Tokyo correspondent of the London Daily 
Herald which scored a beat on the story 
last week, Japanese torpedoes of the new 
type will each contain a volunteer. He 
will steer the torpedo intelligently to its 
mark and magnificently blow up with it 
“as did the Japanese human bomb at 
Shanghai.” ‘ 

Beyond a doubt the example of fanatic 
patriotism set by the three Japanese 
heroes of the Shanghai “human bomb” 
last year encouraged last week’s “human 
torpedoes.” Every Japanese knows the 
deathless story and it is kept green in the 
advertisements of “WAKAMOTO—Best 


troops, which, firmly entrenched, defied 
the fierce onset of the Imperial Army. 
The Chinese soldiers raised strong defense 
works there during a month. A way had to 
be cut through these deadly obstacles for 
the Imperial troops. Three heroes of 
a Japanese sappers’ corps, named Takeji 
Eshita, Jo Kitakawa and Inosuke Sakue, 
fastened to themselves a firing bomb three 
metres long and jumped into the wire en- 
tanglements. The bomb exploded with a 
loud detonation, smashing the three heroes 
and the barbed wire to pieces. These 
heroes died a desperate death, opening a 
way for the infantrymen to make a dash, 
which eventually resulted in the occupa- 
tion of the enemy’s camp. Their heroism 
makes even demons cry.” 


British aircraftmen rained live bombs 
last week on a “human target,” an armor- 
plated motorboat trickily steered by its 
inventor Aircraftman Shaw, once famed 
as Col. T. E. (Revolt in the Desert) Law- 
rence. 


CUBA 


“Intervention by Inertia” 


President Ramon Grau’s Government 
was shaking last week with symptoms 
much like those that broke out in the 
closing days of hated tyrant Machado’ 
regime. Detonating bombs boomed 
through the land, railroad tracks were 
being blown up, soldiers were shooting 
striking workers. Finally the National 
Labor Confederation called a great gen- 
eral strike throughout Cuba, to last two 
days in Havana, three days in the inte- 
rior, with the possibility of indefinite ex- 
tension. Admitting his Governments 
shakiness, President Grau tried to pass 
the blame for Cuba’s woes to President 
Roosevelt. Groused he, “Non-recognition 
in our case signals a new type of inter- 
vention—intervention by inertia. . - - 
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Copes & Mitres 

The entire Anglo-Catholic wing of the 
Episcopal Church—some 2,000 clergymen 
—converged last week upon Philadelphia 
for a Catholic Congress to celebrate the 
“Catholic Revival” whose centenary fell 
last July (Trme, July 17). Throughout 
the land the pious had wished the Con- 
gress well with a novena (nine days of 
prayer ) for “the revival of religion in 
America.” 

To accommodate 10,000 participants in 
the biggest event of the Congress, a 
solemn high mass, Philadelphia’s Munici- 
pal Auditorium was made ready, its stage 
transformed into a sanctuary and choir, 
an altar erected with dossals and riddles, 
hanging crucifix and candles. 

An ordinary bishop’s cope (bell-shaped 
cape of stiffened fabric) costs about $100; 
afancy, jeweled one at least $5,000. Pre- 
siding Bishop James De Wolf Perry had 
his cope packed and shipped to Philadel- 
<phia in a case big enough for a piano; 
¥ Iso his mitre of gold lace and jewels. 
; bishop Perry followed along, unmindful 


alarums raised by his church’s Protes- 
tmt “gadfly,” Dr. Alexander Griswold 
mmins of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (TIME, 


u 
p 

< 

b . . . 

if 30). Bishop Perry insisted that he 
} presented the whole Episcopal Church 
gad would continue to do so. 
a 


miss anything, Dr. Cummins 
Philadelphia too last week. 
Among themselves the Anglo-Catholics 
chuckled: “The Archbishop of Pough- 
keepsie is here, with his Vicar General.” 
low-churchmen told one another that the 
Anglo-Catholics had four detectives on 
Dt. Cummins’ trail. When Dr. Cummins 
returned to his pulpit, he scornfully ex- 
ploded: “The question that confronts us 
s why do not these men, if honest, re> 
pond to the urge of their convictions and 
make their submission to Rome now. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church would be 
stronger without them,” 


Not to 
went to 


In the crowds at the great Mass, eleven 
people fainted. In the procession marched 
some 1,000, among them an academic sec- 
lion escorting Vice-Chancellor Will Spens 
oi Cambridge University; acolytes, choir- 
ingers, Sunday-school children; Cowley 
Fathers in black cassocks; black-habited 
Holy Cross Monks; Franciscans in grey 
wool habits and sandals; dozens of 
Bishops all copes & mitres save two 
who wore low-church chimera and 
demic hoods (one of these, Bishop 
francis Marion Taitt of Pennsylvania, 
tid welcomed the Congress saying his 
lioese had all sorts of churchmanship 
‘but most churches get along 
wrly”). In the sermon of the Mass 
tishop Perry exclaimed: “The way of 
mmunion with God is the only way by 
which Christian reunion shall at last be 
alized. Catholic Christianity bears wit- 
ws to the wholeness of faith, it is a 
iritual condition essential to the vision 
God's whole.” 

There has been nothing like it since 
%t Council of Trent!” exulted Architect 


Ralph Adams Cram, good Anglo-Catholic, 
‘let the Mass. 


neigh-’ 


Ryan of Modra 


There are 102 Roman Catholic bishops 
in the U. S., most of them churchmen who 
reached the apostolic succession after 
lengthy, inconspicuous service. Last week 
Rome made a bishop of a man of only 46 
because it approved his work as pedagog 
during the past decade. In Washington 
some 2,000 people crowded into the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion on the campus of Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, to see the consecration 


of its rector, Most Rev. James Hugh 
Ryan, as Titular Bishop of Modra.* 
Born in Indianapolis, Jimmy Ryan 


played football at Duquesne University, 
taught psychology and became_ president 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College in In- 
diana. Called to Washington in 1921 as 
education director of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, a pervasive 
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Wide World 
BisHop JAMES HUGH RYAN 
for building up the Pope’s U. S. 


University. 
“Catholic Action” agency, he began teach- 
ing philosophy at Catholic University in 
1922. Six years later Pope Pius XI ap- 
pointed him rector. Founded some 4o 
years ago, Catholic University is the only 
one in the U. S. controlled by the Pope 
and the U. S. hierarchy. It is designated 
to meet non-Catholic universities on their 
own ground, but not all Catholics have 
supported it or given as much money to 
annual collections as the clergy could 
wish. Rector Ryan re-organized it, gave 
it a new constitution. Despite criticism 
from within the church he admitted 
women to the Graduate School, increased 
the number of laymen on his faculty, ex- 
panded the Graduate School fourfold to 
650 students and the University itself to 
some 1.600. When a rich benefactor de- 
manded the resignation of a _ professor, 
Rector Ryan stood up for the professor 
and lost a potential gift of $1,000.000. 
Some Catholics regretted that. But during 


*A titular bishopric is an honorary assignment 
to an ancient, disused see. Modra was in Asia 
Minor. 


the past few years under Rector Ryan 
the University income has increased 60%, 
with a present endowment of $3,000,000 
and annual gifts of $450,000. 

Young Pauls 

St. Paul, greatest of missionaries, was 
responsible to no board of foreign mis- 
sions. Boldly and zealously he went his 
own way. Today mission boards still hope 
for Pauls. They go recruiting for young 
ones, sometimes in big secular colleges, 
more often in small denominational insti- 
tutions. But fewer & fewer young Pauls 
respond. A report on them issued last 
week, the final report of the indefatigable 
Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, de- 
clares that young Pauls are fewer because 
college students today lack religious con- 
viction, are no longer sure that the Chris- 
tian message is better than any other. 
Even if their faith is great they are more 
concerned with social issues, such as paci- 
fism, or the Christianization of industrial 
and racial relations, than with foreign mis- 
sions. More, they are uncertain about the 
future of Christian missionary work, how 
long it will last in its present form. 

When a young Paul is found today, he 
is made aware that he may look forward 
some day to being subordinate in the Lord’s 
foreign vineyard to a native yellow, brown 
or black man, for “the day of the mission- 
ary ‘boss’ is past.” Thoughtfully must a 
young Paul weigh the Laymen’s Inquiry’s 
words: “The period upon which the mis- 
sionary enterprise is entering will test the 
patience, the consecration and the qual- 
ities of leadership of the missionaries in 
the field. Only a high order of adminis- 
trative statesmanship can guide the mis- 
sionary movement at this time.” 


God & C ountry 

Every Sunday morning for the past six 
years, a church pennant with a blue cross 
on a white field has fluttered above the 
U. S. flag on the flagpole of the Baptist 
Church in Queens Village, L. I. Local 
patriots have complained repeatedly but 
the church's minister, Rev. J. Earle Ed- 
wards, felt justified. For nearly a century 
the U. S. Navy has done the same thing, 
running up a pennant during shipboard 
church Minister Edwards grew 
vexed last week when a D. A. R. pamphlet 
was sent him, citing a flag code promul- 
gated in 1923 by 68 patriotic societies 
which agreed that no emblem may fly 
above the U. S. flag. Minister Edwards 
got his local ministerial association to 
appeal to the Federal Council of Churches. 
Welcoming such a test case the Federal 
Council began to make inquiries. 

No Federal law deals with displaying 
the U. S. flag, but the U. S. War Depart- 
ment has publicized the societies’ code of 
1923. In this the U. S. Navy practice is 
not mentioned. During the War many a 
church adopted the Navy pennant, for 
use indoors alongside the U. S. flag. Be- 
cause few churches hoisted pennants out- 
doors the question of propriety bothered 
no one until last week. Then the Navy De- 
partment was asked for an opinion. It 
shied away, saying that it could make no 
ruling about inland churches. While the 
Federal Council’s Secretary Samuel 
McCrea Cavert went on investigating, 
last Sunday Queens Village Baptist Church 
continued to put God above Country 


services. 
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War in Wichita 

The fight between the Wichita, Kans., 
Eagle and the Wichita Beacon which 
started five years ago when the thick- 
skinned Brothers Levand—Max, Louis and 
John—bought the Beacon from Senator 
Henry Justin Allen, last summer became 
Wichita’s best newsstory. Last week the 
thin-skinned Brothers Murdock—Victor 
and Marcellus—who own the Eagle were 
under the impression that the Levands 
hed suffered a stunning defeat. agle 
headlines happily screamed the news that 
the two liveliest Levands, Max and Louis, 
had been indicted on five counts, for mis- 
leading advertising. 

Explained in detail on the Eagle’s front 
page, the accusations against the Levands 
were based on a scheme for attracting ad- 











Max LEvVAND 


They gloried in... 


vertisers which they had developed last 
summer: an “emblem of quality” bearing 
the signature of Wichita’s director of pub- 
lic welfare, Dr. R. E. Hobbs, and used in 
advertisements in the Beacon. Dr. Hobbs 
declared that his signature had been used 
without permission. Earlier in the week, 
the same grand jury had indicted the 
Beacon’s principal advertiser, Allen W. 
Hinkel Co., Wichita department store, for 
misleading advertising in the Beacon. 

If the Levand Brothers are not so well 
known to the rest of the world as they are 
to Wichita, it is certainly not their fault. 
Trained under the late piratical Frederick 
G. (“Bon’’) Bonfils, they have done their 
best to perfect the methods they learned 
on his blazingly yellow Denver Post. 

For a time the Murdock Brothers, who 
had long carried on a hot but compara- 
tively respectable feud with Senator Al- 
len’s Beacon, affected to ignore the Le- 
vands. That became impossible last winter 
when, boasting the largest circulation in 
Kansas, the Levands succeeded in getting 
the Hinkel advertising, for which the Eagle 
claimed it had a contract. First reprisal 
of the Eagle was to print photographs 
of the interior of the Hinkel store, show- 
ing empty spaces at important counters, 


during a sale advertised exclusively in the 
Beacon. Next day they began serial pub- 
lication of Tie Great I Am, a thinly veiled, 
highly colored biography of the late Pub- 
lisher Bonfils. Author of The Great J Am, 
Lou Goldberg, promptly reminded Louis 
Levand that when Bonfils had published a 
serial, a rival paper had distributed free 
copies of the book. Although he appears 
as a scalawag in The Great I Am, Louis 
Levand gaily ordered 200 copies of the 
book, turned them over to Hinkel & Co. 
which put them on sale for 39¢. 

Last week the Levands were unper- 
turbed by the indictment which will bring 
them to trial in January. Said a Beacon 
editorial called “In the Eyes of the Peo- 
ple’: “The entire matter. . . goes squarely 
back to the refusal of Mr. Hinkel to ad- 
aa — = en 














Louis LEVAND 
. their wooing of Mr. Hinkel. 


vertise in the Eagle. ... The Eagle has 
been guilty of the most unethical practices 
in the history of the newspaper profession 
in America... .” 

Newcomers 

Because magazine publishers find it 
hardest to get advertising and subscrip- 
tions in the summer, autumn is the time 
to start new magazines. The New Deal, 
Repeal, and low costs of paper and print- 
ing helped make this year’s crop larger 
than usual. 

Out upon the newsstands at 1o¢ the copy 
came Today, the weekly that Professor 
Raymond Moley left President Roosevelt’s 
side to edit, with Vincent Astor’s money 
behind him and Journalist V. V. McNitt’s 
experience behind them both. “Chiselers 
In Action” shouted a red head-band and 
in the cover cartoon a rotund Andrew 
Mellon wearing J. P. Morgan’s watch- 
chain chopped a hole in the side of the 
dory S. S. Recovery, apparently preferring 
the Rugged Individualism life preserver 
around his neck to the NRA sail bellying 
nobly from the mast. 

For “An Independent National Weekly” 
the magazine was more than generous to 
President Roosevelt and all his works 
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That was virtually all it talked about. Pub. 
lisher Astor admitted, “It is indeed a fact 
that we shall support to the utmost limit 
of our strength the ideals so admirably ep. 
bodied in the Roosevelt Administration,” 
But, he explained, “ ‘Liberal’ is a word of 
many definitions. We intend it in the 
sense that we shall preserve our freedom 
from the call or dictates of any class 
whether economic, social or religious.” 

Articles and illustrations were as breezy 
as a college cheering section, as offhand 
and undocumented as a street-corner argu- 
ment. William Hard, seasoned, voluble 
Washington correspondent and radio com- 
mentator, wrote the leading piece on the 
Chiselers; very brisk and readable. 

Marvelous to behold in an Astor- 
financed publication was a cartoon by Art 
Young, of all oldtime anti-Capitalists one 
of the most irreconcilable. He showed 
Individualism, with crutch and running 
nose, penitently ringing the Government’s 
doorbell in a snowstorm. 

An intellectual touch was an imaginary 
interview with Mark Hanna by Thomas 
Beer, making the point that Hanna would 
have thought present-day Capitalists were 
weaklings to go sniveling to the Govern- 
ment about their fortunes. In his day 
strong men “hunted fortunes as if they 
were bears. . .. We didn’t whistle—and 
then whine to ’em. . An individualism 
that squalls for protection from its own 
mistakes ain’t even as respectable as one 
that bought votes and slugged its way 
into power with a gun in its hand.” 

General Johnson was given a page to 


explain that the NRA is by its very nature | 


controversial. ““That is the test of Democ- 
racy.” 

Lincoln Colcord analyzed Labor’s strike 
mood. He found it justifiable and impor- 
tant, with President Roosevelt on the side 
of the unions. 

A piece by Arthur Brisbane was mostly 
questions left hanging mid-air. Paul Mal- 
lon took the reader behind some Washing- 
ton scenes, with few surprises, an 
another page summarized the week ir 
Washington with no surprises at all. 
“These Times” was another review, of 
events all over the nation and all run i! 
together. 

On page 17 came Editor Moley’s mes- 
sage. From Cartoonist Walt Disney hat 
been obtained a special drawing of the 
Wise Little Pig’s house, labeled Constitu- 
tion. Huffing & puffing at it was a big bad 
wolf called Dictatorship. “Who Is 
Afraid?” asked Editor Moley’s captio! 
and in his editorial, “Wolf, Wolf!”, he 
assured everyone that President Roosevelt 
is no Dictator. Whoever thinks so, he 
said, has no sense of humor. e 

A final section, “Strictly Business, pet- 
haps written by Editor Moley, is devoted 
to short expository essays on administra- 
tive subjects of the moment. To begin 
with: “Capital Goods,” “Stabilization, 
“Agriculture.” : 

Publisher Astor  sportingly included 
money-making as one of Today's three 
objectives. (The other two: “To do 
good”: to discomfit its enemies.) For 
Vol. 1, No. 1 he had rounded up eleven 
pages of advertising. 

@ American Wine & Liquor Journal, 
published by Charles H. Lipsett, whose 
Atlas Publishing Co. puts out ten other 
trade magazines, is designed to “build up 
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the industry and encourage the demand 
for alcoholic beverages.” It contains ar- 
ticles on hotel liquor-selling by Oscar 
(Tschirky) of the Waldorf, a discussion 
of wine merchandising by Louis H. F. 
Mouquin, 44 pages of liquor advertising, 
“Subject to Repeal,” a directory of wine 
and liquor agents, and the first wholesale 
price list published in the U. S. for 13 
years. Excerpts: Medoc $16 (case of 
12); Port and Sherry $24 to $30; high- 
grade champagnes $50 to $63; brandy 
$15 (case of 12). 
¢ In Boston, where no imitation of The 
New Yorker has yet taken firm hold, The 
Yankee Tatler edited by spry young Alyce 
Siemens, onetime conductor of the Bos- 
ton American’s “Girl About Town” 
colyum, last week promised to offer “the 
urbane, maturely yet sparklingly written 
type of editorial content which has made 
periodicals such as The New Yorker and 
Vanity Fair so successful.” 
€ The National Recovery Survey no 
sooner appeared last week than it and its 
editor, Henry Woodhouse, found them- 
slves in difficulties. NRA headquarters 
in Washington promptly issued a bulletin 
which said: “There is being published in 
New York a publication . . . bedecked 
with blue eagles and the national colors. 
... [It] advertises a list of publications 
concerning the activities of the NRA. 
... The NRA has no connection with 
ay of these publications. ; 

On the cover of his National Recovery 
Survey last week Editor Woodhouse (orig- 
nal name Mario Terenzio Enrico Casa- 
kgno, born in Turin) described himself as 
‘Chairman of the National Recovery 
Council.” In the caption of a picture 
which showed his face peeking out from 
hind Secretary of Labor Perkins and 
NRA Counsel Donald R. Richberg, he de- 
sribed himself as the “originator of the 
National Recovery’ movement.” The mag- 
wine contained a photograph of a part of 
letter to Editor Woodhouse signed by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and dated 1915, 
a “article” by Secretary Ickes which was 
actually part of his speech to the Confer- 
ence of Mayors in Chicago last Septem- 
het. The magazine’s second page was oc- 
cupied entirely by advertisements for nine 
dither products of Mr. Woodhouse’s Na- 
tional Recovery Publications, Inc., none 
oi which cost less than $5 for a sub- 
sription. Informed that New York’s 
NRAdministrator, Grover Whalen, had 
accused him of trying to create a false 
mpression, Editor Woodhouse called Mr. 
Whalen a “newcomer to the NRA.” The 
istrict attorney’s office began an investi- 
tiation of Mr. Woodhouse. 
€ Other newcomers last week were: The 
Sunday Review of the Brooklyn Daily 
figle, edited by Edward Cushing, an am- 
illous newspaper supplement which aims 
lobe an independent “magazine of liberal 
opinion” on politics, economics and the 
ats; Detective, a mystery story monthly 
jublished by Delo Publications, distin- 
tushed from its competitors by starting 
lsfirst story on the cover; The Fraternity 
Month, devoted to doings of U. S. college 
iaternity members; Tiny Tower, a Tower 
Croup monthly of cutouts, drawings, 
“ones, puzzles and what not for small 
thildren, whose parents will buy it, like 
other Tower publications, in Woolworth 
¢& 1o¢ stores. 
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Savoldi v. Mountain 

Wearing his customary expression of 
befuddled disdain, 230 lb. Jim Browning 
last week climbed into a Manhattan ring 
to defend his “world’s heavyweight wrest- 
ling championship” against lithe, indig- 
nant-looking Sandor Szabo, the “Hun- 
garian Adonis.” After 50 minutes of 
serious wrestling, in which Browning broke 
most of Szabo’s holds by wriggling out 
of the ring, the champion caught Szabo 
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International 
MAN MountTAIN DEAN & WIFE 


Savoldi came head first. 


in a “flying scissors.” Szabo broke the 
hold but *remained sufficiently dazed to 
fall into it again ten seconds‘later. This 
time, when Browning stopped thrashing 
his legs, Szabo lay still on his back and 
Referee Arthur Donovan patted the cham- 
pion’s shoulders. 

That was the main event on the card 
but what the crowd had really come to 
see was not the title match but an 
astounding 302 lb. freak named Frank 
(“Man Mountain”) Dean whom Promoter 
Curley, always on the lookout for mon- 
strosities, had found last year in Norcross, 
Ga. Before that, Man Mountain Dean, 
reared in Manhattan, had been an un- 
successful stevedore, a sparring partner 
whom Jess Willard used frequently to 
knock out. When he became a wrestler 
three years ago, Man Mountain Dean 
swore that he would not shave until he 
won the championship. He now has a 
bushy brown beard, four inches long. He 
practices against his wife, whom experts 
consider a more accomplished wrestler 
than her husband. Last week, matched 
with Joe Savoldi, onetime Notre Dame 
footballer, who was not allowed to hurl 
himself at his opponent feet first as is 


his custom, Man Mountain Dean gave a 
miserable account of himself. After three 
minutes Savoldi butted his adversary head- 
first but below the belt, lost the bout on 
a foul. Carried out of the ring by three 
ushers and a policeman, while the crowd 
gave loud hoots, Man Mountain Dean an- 
nounced his plans: another month of train- 
ing v. Mrs. Dean, a return match against 
Jumping Joe Savoldi. 
Football 

In giving the Yale varsity practice 
against Army formations, the Yale scrub 
squad assumed the names of Army play- 
ers. But no scrub could have imperson- 
ated Halfback Jack Buckler vividly 
enough to prepare Yale for what the real 
Buckler did last week. Repeatedly swift- 
footed Buckler took the ball on the run, 
drew back his arm as if to pass. While 
the Yale defense scattered, Buckler might 
streak around end. 


Or he might pass, 
while sprinting like a jackrabbit. Seven 
times his passes plumped into Army 
hands for total gains of 148 yd. Twice 


they made touchdowns and once they car- 
ried the Army within plunging distance of 
another. Between times Buckler kicked 
superbly, once sent a punt sailing and roll- 
ing 87 yd. Army’s hard-charging line, 
marvelously made from raw material this 
season, was alternately a stone wall and 
a steamroller. The decisiveness of Army’s 
Victory (21-to-o) caused many a dopester 
to wager it would go through the season 
undefeated (by Harvard, Navy, Notre 
Dame). 


Writing for the newspapers, Notre 
Dame’s Coach “Hunk” Anderson pre- 
dicted the winners of 14 games last week, 
including Pittsburgh to beat Notre Dame 
Coach Anderson erred in only one choice, 
but it was not Pittsburgh. Pitt struck 
two fast, staggering blows in the second 
period: a 78-yd. run to touchdown by 
Halfback Sebastian, and a crushing march 
through the line for another. Twice in 
the second half Notre Dame fought to 
Pitt’s 8-yd. line, lacked the punch to 
change the score, 14-to-o. 


California would rather beat Southern 
California than any other team in the 
U. S., including her older but less bitter 
rival Stanford. Last week California 
started to do so (for the first time since 
1929) by popping a drop-kick over the 
U.S. C. goal in the first period. For three 
periods California held that lead. Then 
the U. S. C. line forced a hole barely big 
enough for a wiry little quarterback named 
Irvine Warburton to wriggle through. He 
scampered this way and that for 60 yd., 
through the whole California team, out- 
distanced the last tackler, 6-to-3. 


Michigan, marching confidently again 
toward the Big Ten championship, got 
scant interference from Chicago, 28-to-o. 


With a six-point lead Navy had to fight 
Penn every inch of the way through a 
helter-skelter game in which players 
stumbled with the ball, fumbled at critical 
moments, crashed into each other. In 
the last minutes of play Navy intercepted 
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a Penn pass for a second touchdown, 
13-to-o. 


Northwestern’s Halfback Leeper showed 
bad judgment when he picked up an Ohio 
State punt instead of letting it roll across 
his own goal line. He was tackled hard. 
He fumbled. Ohio State’s Quarterback 
Pincura fell on the ball for a touchdown. 
In the next period a Northwestern pass 
from centre bounced off the shoulder of 
Northwestern’s fullback. In a flash Ohio’s 
Right End Gillman had the ball, raced 
43 yd. for the second touchdown. Ohio 
State’s victory (12-to-o) silenced, momen- 
tarily at least, alumni mutterings against 
Coach’ Sam W illaman. 


Restless quiets a toward the 
exits and Harvard rooters began celebrat- 
ing a 7-to-o victory over Dartmouth as 
the game drew into its final two minutes. 
Then a Dartmouth substitute halfback 
named Bill Clark ripped through tackle, 
tore 56 yd. to a touchdown. Another 
substitute, Don Hagerman, coolly kicked 
the extra point, and Dartmouth squeaked 
back into the season’s undefeated list, 
7-to-7. 


In a furious battle between linemen 
who charged like bulls and tackled like 
demons, Fordham managed to beat Ala- 
bama by blocking a kick for a safety, 
2-to-o. 


Using only eleven players (as did 
Oregon State when it held Southern 
California to a scoreless tie last fortnight ) 
Washington erased Stanford from the un- 
defeated list with two place-kicks by Left 
End Bill Smith. 6-to-o. 


Syracuse saw much more than it wanted 
of a Michigan State halfback named Kurt 
Warmbein, who had most to do with giv- 
ing Syracuse a 27-to-3 lacing. 


Australian Crawl 


Turf folk at the Laurel, Md. track one 
day last week crowded into the paddock 
of a big, handsome bay stallion, nearly 

7 hands high, with a high-poised head 
and well-spaced eyes—Winooka, fastest 
sprinter of Australasia. Winooka was 
unheard-of outside Australia until last 
year when, a four-year-old, he won eight 
of 13 starts, failed only once to finish in 
the money. Of those races the greatest 
was the Doncaster Handicap in which he 
broke the late famed Phar Lap’s Austral- 
asian record for the mile. Carrying 139 
lb., Winooka ran it in 1.35}. Since his 
record forced him to carry terrific handi- 
cap weights at home, Winooka’s owners, 
A. J. Mathews and W. A. Macdonald, de- 
cided to send him to the U. S. He arrived 
in San Francisco last June, easily won 
two races on the Pacific Coast against 
undistinguished horses. Few weeks ago 
Winooka’s American manager, Rufe Nay- 
lor, boldly challenged Cornelius Vander- 
bilt (“Sonny”) Whitney to a match with 
the latter’s famed Equipoise, this year’s 
ablest U. S. horse. 

Although Equipoise was supposed to be 
retired to stud after his race last month 
at Havre de Grace, Sportsman Whitney 
welcomed the challenge. He stipulated, 
however, that Winooka should first prove 
himself “against one or more of our first- 
class Eastern horses . .. in order to show 


the public his real quality.” Manager 
Naylor was incensed at what he took as 
a “direct insult to Australian racing,” but 
agreed to enter Winooka at Laurel last 
week. Meanwhile he continued negotia- 
tions over weights and distances for the 
prospective match with Equipoise. Mr. 
Whitney consented to race at seven fur- 
longs (seven-eighths of a mile) instead 





Acme 
WINOOKA (BRITT UP) 


He was a cinch. 


of a mile, and for cash instead of a trophy. 
When Manager Naylor demanded a 
$25,000 purse, “Sonny.’ Whitney threw up 
his hands, called off the match. 

The crowds at Laurel lustily cheered 
Winooka as he went to the post last week, 
the favorite in a field of five. “He’s a 
cinch,” boasted Manager Naylor. A mo- 
ment later Naylor groaned in dismay. 
Winooka, instead of being out in front, 
was third at the quarter pole, and his 
trainers knew he was beaten. Jockey Ed- 
gar Britt, an apprentice, seemed to be 
frozen by stage fright. At the last turn 
Albert C. Bostwick’s Mate, a 4-to-1 shot, 
cut in front of him from the outside, 
charged down the stretch to win. Winooka 
dropped back steadily, finished nine 
lengths behind. Ugly jeers greeted Jockey 
Britt as he unsaddled, trudged miserably 
to the scales. 

Determined to prove that Winooka had 
suffered an inexplicable off day, Manager 
Naylor raced him two days later. He ran 
creditably behind Springsteel, the favorite, 
and Admiral Cary Grayson’s Hope-to-Do, 
might have won under smarter riding. 


at Chicago 


Manhattan, Boston and Toronto are the 


Horses 


scenes of the three great annual indoor 
horse shows in North America, the greatest 
being the so-called National in Manhat- 
tan’s Madison Square Garden. Lacking 
funds this year, Boston did not want a 
show. Having a World’s Fair, to which a 
horse show was as essential as a balloon 
ascension, Chicago did want one. Last 
week the Chicago Fair held its show in 
the 124th Field Artillery Armory. 

Horsey folk in the East watched closely 
for hints of what competition to expect 
next week in Manhattan’s “Golden Ju- 
bilee” National, where the cream of the 
Chicago entries were to perform. As at 
all present-day shows, the most spectacular 
performance at Chicago was the interna- 
tional military jumping. 


The U. S. team from Fort Riley, Kans., 


winner of last year’s title, was slow to 
start. The Irish Free State squad forged 
to the front with faultless rides by its 
Leader Captain Dan Corry and Captain 
Fred Ahearn. On Swedish Day the 
Swedish team celebrated by nosing into 
first place while the Irish dropped to third 
behind the U. S._ The finals found Lieut. 
Carl Raguse of the U. S. matched against 
Sweden’s Lieut. Nyblaeus for the decid- 
ing round. Mounted on Ugly, Lieut. 
Raguse cleared every barrier without a 
fault. Lieut. Nyblaeus had to equal that 
performance to win. He took the first 
five barriers cleanly. On the last his 
mount’s hind foot knocked down the top 
bar, giving victory to the U. S. But 
Sweden’s Captain Ernst Hallberg won the 
hotly contested honors for individual 
jumping. Throughout the meet the un- 
happy Czechoslovakians, who had arrived 
late and lacked practice, never budged out 
of last place. 

If there was a_horse-of-the-show at 
Chicago, undoubtedly it was a magnificent 
old grey mare named Sweetheart on 
Parade, owned by Mrs. William Roth of 
San Francisco, and valued at $37,000. For 
four years Sweetheart on Parade has been 
prancing off with blue ribbons for five- 
gaited saddlehorses, until last Sept. 11 at 
Louisville, Ky. when Mrs. Locke Brown's 
Bell Lee Rose outpointed her. Again last 
week Sweetheart on Parade faced such 
potent mounts as Bell Lee Rose, Roger 
Selby’s stallion King Genius, American 
Dream, Lady of Lexington. Time and 
again the judges had them go through their 
tricks of changing nimbly from walk to 
running walk to rack to trot to canter at 
the slightest touch of the rider’s finger on 
the rein. Sweetheart on Parade stepped 
flawlessly, again took the blue ribbon—the 
last she will ever win under saddle. Hence- 
forth Mrs. Roth will use her in harness. 

Other able performers included: 

@ Sweden’s Lieut. Sachs who, after his 
mount fell at a barrier and nearly rolled 
over him, got up and took the next five 
jumps without a fault. 

@ Miss Mary Gwyn Fiers’s nine-year-qld 
chestnut mare Roxie Highland, which won 
the three-gaited stake, at which no horse 
has beaten her for three years. 

@ Mrs. M. Robert Guggenheim’s chest- 
nut gelding Firenze Fairfax, champion 
jumper of the meet, which won 50 rib- 
bons. 

@ Mrs. John Hay Whitney’s famed team 
of dappled grey hunters, Two Leggins, 
Grey Knight, Bon Diable, which took first, 
second and third in their class. They will 
meet hotter competition in Manhattan 
from the stables of Mrs. Bernard F. 
Gimbel, Mrs. John V. Bouvier III and 
Isaac Clothier Jr. who did not exhibit at 
Chicago. 

@. Two heavy six-horse hitches, in which 
the team of R. C. Flannery of Kansas, Ill 
outpointed Anheuser-Busch’s — spanking 
bay Clydesdales and glittering brewery 
truck. : 

@. Not seen at Chicago, but entered tor 
the Manhattan show, is an extraordinary 
brown stallion named Sir Gilbert. Sir Gil 
bert is 17, is nearly blind in one eyé 
Stephen E. Budd of Newtown, Conn. 
bought him five years ago as a farm drav, 
taught him to jump. Currently Sir Gil- 
bert alternates between fox-hunting an¢ 
hauling a manure cart. 
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TAIL 
PULLEY 


BELT WIDTH — 28” 

SPEED — 215 F.P.M 

AV. TONNAGE — 225,634 

GOODYEAR TONNAGE — 417,78) 

AV. COST PER TON — $0.0455 ORIVE 


WEIGHTED 
TAKE UP PULLEY 


Leen D 


G.T.M. 


HEAD 
PULLEY 


SPECIFIED GOODYEAR 


CONVEYOR BELT 


GOODYEAR COST PER TON — $0.034) PULLEY 
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The best records of three good 
qality belts in the hot coke con- 
veyor of a big New York State 
lant showed an average ton- 
nge of 225,634 tons at a cost 
of $0.0455. 


ther belts gave up so rapidly 
n0 cost records on them were 
tonsidered. 


lhe G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Nan studied the job with the 
idea of providing a belt specially 
designed for this duty and there- 
fore capable of setting a new 
tandard of longer life and lower 
ost per ton carried. 


\tough job — conveying coke that 
isdry quenched, and dry quench- 
ing does not permit moisture on 
he belt. Centers are short. The 
GL.M. specified a Goodyear 


THE GRE 


Special Hot Coke Conveyor Belt, 
5 x 7, 32-0z. duck, top 3/8th-inch 
cover in center, 1/16th-inch bottom, 
28 inches wide. 


The Goodyear Belt carried 417,781 


tons, at an average cost of $0.0341 
per ton—a saving of 25% per ton! 


This is the kind of service — more 
efficient, more economical — you 
may expect from Goodyear Belts, 
expertly specified and scientifically 
built for the job, and never so high 
in quality as now. 


The G.T.M. may be able to help 
you reduce your belting costs. Why 
not get him in? Write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, or call your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 
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P AROUND RIDGEFIELD they know 
John Alden Thayer as an up-and- 
coming young editor with a lot of 
good ideas. And one of them, it seems, 
was Plymouth. 
He bought his first one a year ago for 
a trip to Maine with Mrs. Thayer. Within 
a year—so well were they pleased—they 
added a second. 
“The thing I like best,” he told us when 
asked about details, “is Floating Power. 
“Most cars soon develop rattles and 
squeaks when you drive them over these 


A CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH JOHN ALDEN TH 
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rough ‘back roads’ in the country around 
here. But our first Plymouth has been 
driven hard for over 13,000 miles—and 
there’s not the sign of a rattle or body- 
squeak in it yet!” 


That is something to remember about 
Floating Power engine mountings. They 
shield you from tiring vibration. At the 
same time, they also help lengthen the life 
of the car, because they absorb engine 
vibration before it reaches the chassis. 

Other things help, too. For instance— 
safety-steel bodies are solidly welded at 


ME 


every joint. Rigid-X double-drop frames 
are more “solid.” All parts are stronger. 


It doesn’t take a mechanic to see the 
better construction in Plymouth. That’s 
why we ask people to “look at all three.” 
Plymouth, like John Alden Thayer's 
famous ancestor, “speaks for itself.” 

e * * 
STANDARD MopELS: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door 
sedan $510; rumble seat coupe $485; business 
. De Luxe Models: 2-door sedan 
convertible coupe 
‘ rumble seat coupe $545; business coupe 
$495. Prices F.O.B. Factory. Subject to change. 
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AND THEYRE BOTH 
PLYMOUTHS!” 


TOR AND PUBLISHER - RIDGEFIELD (CONNECTICUT) PRESS 


‘Plymouth sedan about a 
Peased us from the start.’ 


a 
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mat, a 
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en the sedan quite a 
‘wht a coupe for myself.”’ 


“LATER, I turned naturally to Ply mouth 
as a fine prize for a contest we ran."’ 


— 


“I GIVE Floating Power most of the cred- 
it for keeping my car running so quietly.”’ 


ELMER EVERETT YESS. .. Radio’s Freshest Entertainment! If 
you've been waiting for something you could really laugh at... then 
get set! Elmer Everett Yess, supersalesman of the century, is on 
the air! Presented by the Plymouth Motor Corporation every 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. night over Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Towering over Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia is this inspiring new 
home of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
anceCompany. Here inthe law library, 
we find one of many Armstrong Floors 
that furnish color and comfort for 
employees and clients of Penn Mutual 

..adignified brown marble, 
Armstrong's Linoleum, Inlaid design 
No. 590, with double black border, 


* * * 


Right in your neighborhood there 
is a linoleum contractor equipped 
to install such floors with only the 


slightest interruption of business, 


AND THE FLOORS ARE ARMSTRONG’S 


2 Dernier. 


BPE. 


ey 


23,000 SQUARE YARDS OF 


HEN a great insurance company 

chooses Armstrong Floors to mirror 
its dignity and stability—that’s sound and 
sensible showmanship. 

It's the kind of showmanship that is 
doing business for hundreds of industrial 
leaders, large and small, the country over. 
No matter what you have to sell—be 
it product or service—there’s an Arm- 
strong Floor that will help you sell it. 

But appearance is only part of the story. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors are built for 
heavy service. Even on street levels they 
will stay smart and bright for years, with 
only a minimum of care. 

See what othets have done. Write for 










LINOLEUM 
IT! 


our book, ‘Public Floors of Enduring 
Beauty’ —Free! (In Canada, 25¢.) Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, 949 Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


(Makers of cork products since 1860.) 


Armst. rong ky Linoleum Floors 


CUSTOM-LAID FOR 
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BUSINESS HOMES 


PLAIN + + INLAID + + EMBOSSED * + JASPE * © LINOTILE + + CORK TILE +» » ACCOTILE + + RUBBER TILE and ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 















Wealthier than most college presidents 
s Columbia’s Nicholas Murray (“Mi- 
rculous”) Butler, with a salary which has 
jen estimated to be as high as $100,000 
:year. He is regarded as a shrewd busi- 
nessman, has been a director of New York 
life Insurance Co. for 18 years. Two 
vears ago Dr. Butler closed out a broker- 
ge account of some $300,000 on which he 
wed his broker $126,000. He borrowed 
he $126,000 on an unsecured note from 
Harriman National Bank & Trust Co., at 




















Keystone 





Dr. NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER 









(ne of the embarrassments of being a 
gentleman. ‘ 































le same time depositing his securities 
ih the bank for safekeeping, not as 
llateral. The bank’s president, his friend 
joseph Wright Harriman, took the securi- 
sand, without Dr. Butler’s knowledge 
tconsent, used them to raise a $275,000 
in. He wrote Dr. Butler thanks for the 
wcurities “which you have loaned me.” 
list week Bankster Harriman was in 
billevue Hospital too ill to stand trial 
‘or misuse of his bank’s funds, and Dr. 
dutlet was in Federal Court, Brocklyn, 
‘ung to recover the securities from Har- 
n National’s conservator. Defense 
ounsel asked: “Why didn’t you kick up 
‘tow then [when Harriman sent his 
‘ianks]?” Replied Dr. Butler: “One of 
eembarrassments of being a gentleman 
‘that you are not permitted to be violent 
isserting your rights.’ 
Judge Grover Moscowitz opined: “If 
bank chose to select as its president 
lan Who was dishonest and a thief, that 
‘tot Dr. Butler’s fault.” He ordered the 
“urities returned, 








,\ Speech to the Massachusetts Civic 
“ague by Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
Lavard’s good. grey President-Emeritus. 
uinded people that he is now president 

the Motion Picture Research Council. 


TIME 


Dr. Lowell flayed block-booking of films 
as an exhibitor’s excuse for showing ob- 
jectionable pictures. Rebutting Dr. 
Lowell from New York, Secretary Carl 
Elias Milliken of the Hays organization 
observed: “Several years ago a cancella- 
tion clause was inserted in block-booking 
contracts permitting exhibitors to reject 
up to 10% of the films contracted for. 

The managers used this clause to reject 
the so-called highbrow pictures.” 


To study political economy at Columbia 
University, Ali Baba, 20, son of the 
Sheikh Mahumud of Suleimaniye, Irak, 
arrived in Manhattan from Alexandria, 
Egypt. where he spent the last four years 
in college. Said Ali Baba: ‘Please let me 
say that no years shall ever compare with 
the five years I was with the great chief- 
tain, my father, when he made war in the 
Kurd Mountains.’ 


Visiting in Washington was Alabama’s 
portly ex-Senator James Thomas (“Tom- 


Tom”) Heflin, whose fear and hate of- 


Popery caused him to bolt the Democratic 
candidacy of Al Smith, plump for Hoover 
in 1928. To inquiries about his law busi- 
ness in Lafayette, Ala. he replied: “Busi- 
ness is good. I’m at peace with the world.” 
“How about vou and the Pope?” he was 
asked. Senator Heflin grinned broadly, 
“I’m at peace with the Pope, too!” 


— ———— 


Clad:*in wiajte-collared grey uniform, 
Kathleen Knox, 21, socialite grand- 
daughter of the late Philander Chase 
Knox, onetime Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Attorney-General in the McKinley 
and Roosevelt Cabinets, Secretary of State 
under Taft, was found running errands as 
a page girl in Pittsburgh’s Union Trust 
Co., controlled by Andrew William 
Mellon. Canny Miss Knox refused to 
discuss her job, remarked: “I’m interested 
in learning banking or I wouldn’t be here.” 


ANIMALS 


Seagoing Moose 

Amid pounding, wind-lashed combers 
two miles off the coast of Nova Scotia one 
day last week, the crew of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police cruiser Scatarie 
peered into the offing with amazement at 
what they saw—a big bull moose swim- 
ming out to sea. Spume drenched his 
antlers, waves submerged his muzzle as he 
swam, obviously in distress, into the wind. 

Over the side to the rescue swung a 
boat crew. They got a line around the 
beast and hoisted him to the Scatarie’s 
deck, sprawling and bedraggled. His pulse 
was faint and he seemed near death from 
exhaustion. Piling rugs and blankets on 
him, the officers took turns giving him 
artificial respiration, pressing down on his 
broad ribs with their hands & knees. 
Slowly the moose revived, began bellow- 
ing and thrashing. The Scatarie’s crew 
lashed him stoutly, carried him in shore 
and, tying a metal tag to one antler, 
lowered him over the side to go crashing 
and snorting off into the underbrush 
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Combination 


Than famed Parker House food, 
magnificent Main Dining Room, and 
headwaiter Hoxter there is no more 
satisfying combination. The first 
affords obvious gratification; the sec- 
ond adds tone; the third lends that 
touch of suavity which is all but a 
lost art. To be ushered into the 
dining room by colored Hoxter’s 
cultured voice and incomparable bow, 
to follow his suggestions in ordering 
your meal, to observe him directing 


Doris Day 
HoxTerR OF THE PARKER House 
He remembers your face & favorite food 


his underlings, is to understand why 
headwaiter Hoxter numbers among 
his friends & patrons many a Boston | 
epicure, many a New England 
celebrity. After you have dined 
twice in Hoxter’s sacred precinct, he 
will remember your face and favorite 
food, 
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Lobby Scene 


Kaleidoscopic in color and move- || 
ment are the lobbies of most great || 
hotels, but none more so than that of 
3oston’sfamed Parker House. Thou- 
sands of feet come and go without 
making a sound on the rich, red car- || 
pets. Beautiful, dark oak panelling | 
from floor to ceiling forms an effec- | 
tive background for hurrying guests, | 
alert, baggage-laden bellboys. Visi 
tors who lounge in the wide, soft 
sofas may study the interesting por- || 
traits which once adorned Young’s, || 
or the details of the resplendent 
bronze elevator doors whose closings 
and openings are not unlike the | 
blinkings of six giant eyes. Execu- 
tives from New York and Maine, || 
salesmen from all over, mothers and 
children, stand next to each other at 
the registration desk, brush past 
each other in the dining rooms, total 
strangers, but united by the common |] 
bond of preference for Boston’s most | 
famous hotel. Some particularly like | 
the service, some the convenience; all 
like the food, the comfort, the mod- 
erate rates.* 











‘Single rooms with bath & circulating ice- 
water, from $3 daily. Double, $4.50. | 
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opularit Y 


No hotel is more de- 
serving of its popular- 
ity than The Gotham. 
Famous for many 
years as the rendez- 
vous of fashionable 
folk. 

The gorgeous Fifth 
Avenue restaurant is 
a source of appetizing 
and delightful food. 
The Gotham Grill, 


an authentic 


repro- 
duction of a Swiss 
Tap Room, attracts 


those who are accus- 
tomed to the finest for 
luncheon, dinner or 
supper. Rates from $4 


Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 
THE 


NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. Corner 55th ST. 


Affiliated with the Drake and 
Blackstone Hotels in Chicago 





THE 
LUXURY 
CRUISE 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE—EGYPT 


58 Golden Days visiting 25 en- 
chanting ports in 16 countries 


Newyork FEB. 8th 


NEW YORK 


Over 15,400 fascinating miles, you view an age- 
old world from an ultra-modern ship, whose 
luxury and appointments are the talk of the 
Atlantic. 

The itinerary which is the most comprehensive 
in the annals of this famous steamer includes— 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, 
Palestine, The Holy Land, Egypt, Jugoslavia, 
Venice, Sicily, Naples, Cannes, and thence 
Southampton, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 
—this year, fascinating Tangier, Malaga, 
Palma de Mallorca, Beirut, Corfu and Dubrov- 
nik have been added, . . and you may visit 
Rome for the Holy Year ceremonies. 


FirST CLASS rrom $595, 
Tourist CLASS rrom $325. 
Apply to your local Agent or 


American Express Co., 


Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York 


Branches in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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Lighter-Than-Air 

Like a_ globe-trotting dowager, self- 
sufficient and completely self-assured, the 
Graf Zeppelin barged into and out of the 
U. S. last week on a schedule adjusted to 
suit herself. Having completed her soth 
crossing of the Atlantic, she rolled up 
from Rio with 21 passengers including a 
1ro-month-old baby, picked up Miami's 
Mayor Sewell, and made for Akron, Ohio. 
It was after dusk when Dr. Hugo Eckener 
pointed the ship’s nose down through driv- 
ing rain into the floodlights of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin dock at Akron. A sharp 


| gust whipped her tail (which now sports 


the Nazi swastika). Safe-playing Dr. 
Eckener knew the ship could not be 
docked in such a ground wind; rather than 
ride the night out at the mooring mast, 
he let his passengers ride it out aloft. 

Next night the Graf set out with a load 
of distinguished deadheads for the much- 
publicized objective of her northern voy- 
age—Chicago’s Fair. She was to fly over 
the city about 9 a. m., but bad weather 
threatened. While most Chicagoans lay 
abed—before 7 a. m.—the ship slipped 
into Curtiss-Reynolds Airport where a 
ground crew of 250 soldiers hauled her 
to earth. She stayed long enough for a re- 
ception committee to escort Dr. Eckener 
ashore, cast off 25 minutes later, flew over 
the Fair on her way back to Akron. 

Dr. Eckener spent the day in Chicago, 
visited the Fair, received a dinner in his 
honor at the swank Union League Club 
where German Ambassador Hans Luther 
loudly flayed critics of Hitler. Before re- 
turning to Akron to pilot his Graf home 
to Friedrichshafen via Seville, he had a 
ride in the three-wheeled, streamlined Dy- 
maxion automobile which Gulf Refining 
Co. had been driving around Chicago for 
publicity. Luckily for him, he did not 
ride at the same time as two of his Graf 
passengers, Col. William Francis Forbes- 
Sempill, Master of Sempill, British soldier 
and flyer; and Charles Dolfuss, attaché 
of the French Air Ministry. Speeding 
them out to Chicago’s airport to rejoin 
the Graf, the Dymaxion skidded and over- 
turned near Soldier Field, killed its driver 
Francis T. Turner, badly injured the two 
passengers. 

As he does every time he visits the 
U. S., bluff old Dr. Eckener assured news- 
men they would see transatlantic airship 
service as soon as U. S. bankers round up 
enough money. In Friedrichshafen the 
LZ-129, bigger than the Macom and twice 
as big as the Graf Zeppelin, has its skele- 
ton nearly complete. In Akron the de- 
signing staff of Goodyear-Zeppelin is 
working on plans for a similar commercial 
ship to be built there and operated alter- 
nately with LZ-129. But bankers and 
builders know that no service will start 
without assurance of substantial U. S. 
mail subsidies. 

@ Only source in the world developed to 
produce helium in sufficient quantities for 
airship purposes is a Government-owned 
natural gas field at Amarillo, Tex. Last 
week Navy officials awaited confirmation 
of a report from California, that an oil 
well in Madera County was yielding nearly 


pure helium. Scientists were skeptical for 
two reasons: 1) Exhaustive tests had con. 
vinced them that California gases ar 
not helium-bearing. 2) When tested for 
lift, “helium” often turns out to be nitro- 
gen or carbon dioxide. 

Fares in Advance’ 

Up to last week five states were with- 
out regular airmail or passenger service 
West Virginia, Rhode Island, Delaware. 
New Hampshire and Vermont. Last week 
New Hampshire and Vermont were 
hoisted out of the groundling class by a 
curious procedure. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam and Paul Col- 
lins, who formerly helped operate Luding. 
ton Lines between New York and Wash- 
ington, made a deal last August with 
Boston & Maine Railroad. The railroad 
opened an airline between Boston, Port- 
land and Bangor, Me., hired Mrs, Putnam 
and Mr. Collins to run it for them as 
National Airways Inc. The company 
thrived well enough to interest the neigh- 
boring Maine Central Railroad and Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway which run into New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The difficulty 
of surface travel made air service logical, 
but would there be enough patronage’ 
National Airways hit upon a_ simple 
scheme. Let local boosters prove the pub- 
lic demand by selling 1,000 tickets in ad- 
vance. No tickets, no airline. Last week 
the 1,o0ooth ticket was sold, airplanes flew 
between Boston, Concord, White River, 
Vt., Montpelier and Barre, Vt. 


































From MT. HOOD 
to FUJIYAMA 


Short route to the Orient 
from Portland —100-mile 
scenic trip down the his- 
toric Columbia... 










“ONE-CLASS” SHIPS TO THE ORIENT 


Portland -Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165,Shanghai $185, 
Hong Kong $200, Manila 
$200. e Round-the-World 
Tours $555. 

Modern liners; you are not 
restricted to a certain part 
of ship. Splendid American 
food; spacious saloons and 
deck space. 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL PERSHING 
Nov. 8 
GENERAL SHERMAN 
Nov. 29 
GENERAL LEE Dec. 27 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Si Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Ore. 
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A Big Shot in Steel 
but he’s a DENTAL CRIPPLE 
just the Same! 


This man is as sparing 
ofwords as the proverbial 
Scotsman is of coins. He 
lever speaks an unneces- 
sary word—and he never 
talks about himself. Nobody—with the 
exception of his wife, his dentist, and his 
%—knows that he’s a Dental Cripple. 
But he knows it—every minute! 

Like most men, he thought he was 
doing plenty when he cleaned his teeth a 
couple of times a day, and went to a den- 
tst when a tooth raised Cain and kept 
him awake all night. 


When a dentist told him that gums 


WE “IPANA TROUBADOURS” ARE BACK! 
EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING, 9.00, E. S.T. 
WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” BEGAN IT... 


“Pink tooth brush” is a threatening condition of the gums 


which should be corrected at once—with Ipana and massage 


which bleed need massage, with Ipana— 
he let it go in one ear and out the other. 
He paid just as little attention when a 
vear or two later another dentist told 
him that “‘ pink tooth brush” is often the 
first step toward gingivitis or Vincent’s 
disease—and may endanger the soundest 
teeth a man has. 
Today—he’s a Dental Cripple. 


Massage of the gums has come to be 


recognized as just as im- 
portant as cleaning the 
teeth. Modern soft foods 
do not exercise the gums, 
which tend to 
flabby and tender. You yourself must do 


become 


something about keeping your gums firm 
and healthy. 

Clean your teeth with Tpana Tooth 
Paste. 


[pana into your gums. The ziratol in 


Each time massage a little extra 


[pana aids in speeding circulation through 
the gum tissues—aids in hardening the 
gums back to health. You won’t have to 
worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-113 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a three-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name.... 
Street 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
IN THE FRANCONIA 


WITH HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


- 
N EW worlds of 
which the very 
names spell glamor 
and escape...South 
Sea Isles: Tahiti 
and Rarotonga, 
Samoa, Fiji .. . 
savage, primeval 
lands like Papua in 
New Guinea, Kala- 
bahai on Alor Is- 
land, Madagascar 
and East Africa... 
ancient and mar- 
velous civilizations: 
Bali and Java, 
Ceylon, India... 
outposts of our 
western world: New 
Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, the paradise of the Sey- 
chelles, South Africa, South 
America! Only the Franconia, a 
leader among world - cruising 
liners, takes this unique Southern 
Hemisphere route . . . she will 
sail next Janu- 
ary 9th com- 
pletely recondi- 
= tioned and more 
luxurious than 
ever. 


And with this 
cruise, besides 
an exceptional 
staff of world- 
sails Hendrik 


Pan 





& 
g 





cruise 
Willem van Loon, author of 
“Van Loon’s Geography”! His 
whimsically witty and learned 
talks on board will penetrate be- 
yond old horizons of mind as 
well as space, will widen the scope 


experts, 





and deepen the 
significance of 
this great adven- 
ture! Greatly re- 
duced rates bring 
this unique oppor- 
tunity right home 
to you. The whole 
cruise . . . nearly 
five months New 
York to New York 
...costs but $1200 
up without shore 
excursions, $1700 
up including shore 
excursions. Com- 
pare that with what 
you spend in just 
an ordinary winter- 
and-spring athome! 
(Passengers joining the cruise 
on the Pacific Coast receive an 


allowance of $100 to $125). 


cael 

Aha COBMNLL 
ONLY AROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
TO THE SOUTH SEAS AND THE 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, visits 


Los Angeles 


y” 


“Why work when... ! 





Panama 
Hawaiian Islands 
South Sea Islands 

(Tahiti*, Rarotonga*, Apia*, Suva*) 
New Zealand* Australia* New Guinea*® 
Dutch East Indies 

(Kalabahai*, Bali, Java) 
Straits Settlements and Malaya 
(Singapore, Penang) 

India Ceylon Seychelles* 
East Africa (Mombasa*, Zanzibar*) 
Madagascar* 

South Africa (Durban*, 

Port Elizabeth*, Cape Town*) 
South America (Montevideo’, 
Buenos Aires, Santos*, Rio de Janeiro*) 

Barbados* 


Jamaica* 


*Franconia is the only world cruise to 
call here. 





Franconia sails from New York Jan. Hh, from Los Angeles Jan. 
24th. Prospective passengers may obtain the fascinating booklet ‘A 
Voyage of Re-Discovery”, containing Mr. van Loon’s own personal 
and uniquely illustrated story of the cruise. Address your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| hattan lately reported that children dose 
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T. B. Down 


No paradox is the fact that hot, dry. 
healthful Southwestern U. S. cities have 
high tuberculosis death rates. Tubercu- 
lous persons flock there seeking health, 
Statistician Frederick L. Hoffman reported 
in The Spectator last week that El Paso, 
Tex. last year had the highest pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate in the U. S., 2013 
deaths per 100,000 population, followed 
by Little Rock, Ark. with 154.4. Large 
Negro and Mexican populations also up 
consumption death rates in Southern and 
Southwestern cities. 

Lowest on record was the general U. §. 
tuberculosis death rate in 1932. Fifty 
nine cities which averaged 174.4 deaths 
per 100,000 in 1910, 63.2 in 1931, last 
year averaged only 56.3. To help keep 
the rate headed downward, the 29-year- 
old National Tuberculosis Association will 
begin its 26th annual sale of Christmas 
seals day after Thanksgiving. 


“Ewing on Nudism” 

Professor James Ewing, foremost U. S. 
authority on tumors and an ultra-conserv- 
ative scientist, was made the subject of 
week for a 
speech he made in Madrid. To the Inter- 
national Cancer Congress there he merely 
said: “Sunlight is one of the greatest 
causes of cancer. Even trips to the beach 
often result in skin cancer.” The head- 
line transmutation of Professor Ewing's 
qualified statement became _ positive: 
“SAYS NUDISM BREEDS CANCER.” 

Professor Ewing, of course, referred to 
individuals who are susceptible to cancet 
and let themselves become too sunburned. 
Who is susceptible to cancer and who is 
not, Professor Ewing would never attempt 
to say. 











a Ee 
Coughdrops Flayed 

Carotene is a yellow pigment found 
in carrots and some other plants. In 
the human liver it becomes Vitamin A, 
hence has been dubbed “primary Vitamin 
A.” Scientists agree that Vitamin A 1s 
essential to growth. Because an experi 
mental animal deprived of it is susceptible 
to infection, some wishful-thinking inves- 
tigators have assumed that Vitamin A 1s 
also “anti-infective,” have cried it up 4s 
a weapon against respiratory infections. 
Experiments have by no means substan- 


tiated their claims. Researchers in Mae: 


| with Vitamin A (in fish liver oils) and 
| “primary Vitamin A” had proven no more 





resistant to respiratory infections than 4 
“control” group which went without. 
Pondering these facts, jovian Editor 
Morris Fishbein of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association last week 
was moved to wrath. At two phrases 
which lately began appearing on the wrap 
pers of Smith Brothers’ cough drops an? 
cough syrup he cast a three-column - 
torial bolt, gist of which lay in two worts. 
Smith Brothers’ phrases were: “Contains 
Primary VITAMIN A, THE ‘ANTI 
INFECTIVE’ VITAMIN.” Editor Fish- 
bein’s two words: “meretricious quack- 
ery. 
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Z BOB: Where’s that camera? = (_'/ ie JANE: So this is the Pacific—in “| AU JANE: I had no idea Los An- 
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BOB: We're certainly seeing hia RS. + BOB: This is the life! Tennis, 
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AY, yreseeeree MAIL COUPON TODAY -*------- 
nomoe {10M need this change... costs are less than at home *~~ , 4 
than a * All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. q 
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S.S. CITY of LOS ANGELES 


Sailing from Los Angeles Jan. 12, 1934 
Returning to Los Hague: Feb. 21, 1934 


Forbidden! Beaten traffic lanes never lift the 
veil on shrines of romantic adventure in these 
storied islands. Scenes palpitant with primi- 
tive charm, turning a brilliant new page in 
sea-faring history. 

Marquesas, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Nukualofa, 
Noumea, Suva, Apia, Pago Pago. Then Hono- 
lulu and Hilo, the world's newest Riviera. 
A cruise that only years of experience in 
South Sea cruise conducting could plan and 
make perfect. Astonishing, too, the low cost. 
Descriptive folder at your travel agent's, or 


MATSON LINE 


Agents for LASSCO LINE 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco + Los Angeles * Seattle - Portland 
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happy days / 


a fast fine train 


a Fred Harvey air-conditioned 
diner 


@ perhaps an Indian-detour 
in New Mexico, or 

a day or two at 

Grand Canyon—and then 


CALIFORNIA 


and southern ARIZONA 


with sunny winter weeks some- 
where between the blue Pacific 
and the glamorous desert oases 
of the hinterland! 


THE CHIEF IS STILL CHIEF 


W. J. Black, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1216 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send booklets concerning Santa Fe 
trips and trains. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 
The World Waits (by George F. 


Hummel; Frank Merlin, producer) is a 
depiction of life in the murky base cabin 
of the Hartley Antarctic expedition, 
toward the end of a two-year stay. It 
resembles Journey’s End in having an 
all-male cast and a rigid youth (Philip 
Truex, son of Actor Ernest Truex) whose 
gibberings point up the venomous forti- 
tude of the others. To forestall suspicion 
which might have occurred to auditors 
who knew that Correspondent Russell 
Owen of the Byrd Expedition had helped 
with the script and setting, the producers 
warned in the program that The World 
Waits is based on fact “in no sense other 
than purely creative.” Commander Hart- 
ley (Blaine Cordner), an affable, scout- 
masterish publicity hound, is in such a 
glow over U. S. annexation of Antarctica 
that he is not aware his men call him a 
tinplate hero behind his back, or that his 
pompous planting of flags and food caches 
has consumed precious time which might 
prevent the relief ship from getting 
through the fast-knitting ice. When radio 
messages from the ship abruptly cease, he 
takes to futile bawling and sulking in his 
private cubbyhole. His shillyshallying in 
the face of a near mutiny results in the 
loss of an aviator and plane; another 
aviator, named Brice (Reed Brown Jr.), 
takes charge of the camp, sets grimly 
about digging in for another winter on a 
six-week food supply. But Hartley’s life- 
long luck comes out of temporary hiding. 
and Brice, after forcing promises from all 
hands that none of the “messy” incidents 
shall be disclosed, cynically gives back the 
reins to his chastened superior in time for 
Broadway's anointment of ticker tape. 
ee 

Three and One (adapted from the 
French of Denys Amiel by Lewis Galan- 
tiére and John Houseman; William Harris 
Jr., producer). The fact that most young 
women have a practical, an intellectual 
and a physical side to their nature is the 
basis for this uncertain parable which was 
apparently meant to be a bedroom farce 
but emerged as a mystery play. A ma- 
tronly ballerina named Lois Valois has had 
three sons by assorted fathers. Arthur is 
a banker, all he thinks about is money; 
Paul is a composer, all he thinks about 
is music; Charles is an athlete, all he 
thinks about is sex. A personable young 
woman named Yvonne Dallier is intro- 
duced into this ménage, and after an un- 
conscionable amount of bickering and 
posturing, it 1s the goatlike Charles who 
succeeds in piercing her resistance. 

Lilian Bond, a pneumatic British beauty 





| newly recruited from the cinema, stretches 


and slinks through the part of Yvonne, 
and hard-working Brian Donlevy has been 
baking himself under sun-ray lamps for 
weeks to make his performance as the 
rutting Charles more effective. The audi- 
ence left with two mysteries still unsolved: 
why normally acute William Harris Jr. 


| should have found the script worthy of 


production; what the mysterious blonde 








who appeared briefly during the first act 
| and was never mentioned by the cast, 
| had to do with it all. 





Eight Bells (by Percy G. Mandley; A, 
C. Blumenthal, producer) takes place on 
a crack British sailing ship, becalmed when 
news of the 1914 declaration of War js 
signaled by a passing liner. A drag-out 
fight has already flared between the rant- 
ing bully of a captain (Colin Clive) and 
his admirable first mate (John Buckler) 
Criminally stupid or incredibly irrespon- 
sible, the cause of the fight is the captain's 
wife, the owner’s daughter (Rose Hobart). 
whom the mate once hoped to marty. 
The two biggest racial groups in the crew 
are British and German, next biggest Scan- 
dinavians and “greasers.” Audiences were 
ready to expect anything at the first act 
curtain. They saw the captain and mate 
patch up their quarrel. The German dele- 
gation defies all probabilities by asking the 
captain to go 500 mi. off his course to land 











Vandamm Studio 


Ciive, Hopart & BUCKLER 


Their blood & thunder might be more so. 


them in neutral territory. The captain 
naturally refuses. He takes no precautions 
and is naturally rewarded with mutiny 
When the mutineers try to make the cap- 
tain holystone the deck, he kills the sober 





Apa 


: ne : 5 all WI 
ringleader and is killed himself. Like al 
revolutions, the mutiny swings rapidly rese 
Left and toward the captain’s beautilu! on 1 
widow. At the end of its swing it meets nai 
’ ; a Ace | 
the mate who has gotten a pistol. At 
companied by thunder, lightning, howls SWII 
and pistol shots, he gets control of ship 
The 
and sweetheart. ’ 

Fumbling melodramatically, Eight Bell Passi 
as written fails in not being far mote Cabj 
melodramatic. . Sine 

Divine Drudge (by Vicki Baum & John trip. 
Golden; John Golden, producer). Baseé Com 


on a Baum novel (And Life Goes On) 
serialized in Cosmopolitan magazine this 
play has none of the swift movement, the 
arresting reality which made Grand Hote 
a smash hit and a pattern for imitators. It 
unfolds a devious tale about a smalltown 
German doctor (Walter Abel) and his wt 
(Mady Christians). For seven years she 
has assisted him in perfecting what he be- 
lieves to be a momentous medical dis: 
covery. Suddenly she runs away from het 
drudgery with a banker who has had 2 
motor wreck outside their home. The 
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passage to Europe in a room like this for $15Z 


EACH FOR THO 


‘ 


... and a frvoate shower ts tneluded / 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE! The only catch in this offer is making 
reservations in time to catch a room on the most popular American ships 
on the sea. Largest ships ever built in America—and that means air- 
conditioned dining saloons, 7 decks for rest and play, beautifully tiled 
swimming pool—all the conveniences of a great American hotel. 
The world’s fastest cabin liners—6-day speed to Europe—carrying more 
passengers than any other two cabin ships on the sea. Minimum rates: 
Cabin Class—$151 one way, $287 round trip; Tourist Class—$102.50 
one way, $182 round trip; Third Class—$77 one way, $135.50 round 
trip. See your local agent. His services are free. Roosevelt Steamship 
Company, Inc., General Agents. No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, France and German) 


SS Washington LS Vlanhallan 





PNTED STATES LINES s. s. PRES. ROOSEVELT, NOV. 15 mosmaaMimmtiems S. S. PRES. HARDING, NOV. 29 
‘MANHATTAN, DEC. 6, JAN. 3 edco@#ieabo S. S. WASHINGTON, NOV. 22, DEC. 15 eedooiiSiook 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 




















Newserry — A big clock for little money. Graceful 
Colonial design. Mahogany or maple case. $5.95 





with illuminated 
Non-tarnishing 


TELALARM Dependable alarm, 
Dura-alloy ilver color) case. 
Height 5 inci 


Telechron TIME! 


You'tt find nothing newer or 
than the clever clocks Telechron has created 
just in time for the holiday season. 





more useful 


Alarms that light their own faces; tam- 


bours that grace any mantel; kitchen 
clocks of colorful distinction; clocks for 


desk or dressing-table—for every place in 
the home. 

All electric—all self-starting—trust- 
worthy, trouble-free. Most good jewelry, 
electrical and department stores can show 
them to you. Prices range reasonably from 
$4.50 up—subject to change without notice. 


WARREN TELECHRON CO. 


ASHLAND MAssACHUSETTS 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC CLOCKS | 


TIME 


friend whom the discovery should have 
cured dies. A Berlin physician tells the 
doctor that his work has been wasted. 
When the wife returns to bid her husband 
good-bye she chooses, like Candida, to 
remain with the man who needs her most, 
slips on her laboratory apron again. Actor 
Abel and Aciress Christians, a German 
importation, perform with intelligence and 
force but their lines do not convince. 
—- om 

Spring in Autumn (by G. Martinez 
Sierra; Arthur J. Beckhard, producer). A 
volcanic opera diva returns to Andalusia 
from Madrid at the request of her aban- 
doned husband, who wants to tone up their 
daughter’s wedding by the appearance o! 
both the bride’s parents. The diva arrives 


with a lot of theatrical riff-raff, the 
daughter cools to her fiancé, but the 
parents are happily reunited as the cur- 


tain falls. The diva is impersonated by 
Blanche Yurka, a seasoned actress who 
has of late years specialized in Ibsen. 
Greek tragedy and was one of the Nar- 
rators in Lucrece. The playwright is the 
author of The Cradle Song and The King- 
dom of God. Astute Producer Beckhard 
presented last season’s hilarious Goodbye 
Again. None of these can expect much 
credit from such an inconsequential pro- 
duction as Spring in Autumn. Astonish- 
ing scene: Actress Yurka standing on her 
head as she sings a few bars from Tosca. 


— ——— 


Her Master’s Voice (by Clare Kum- 
mer; Max Gordon, producer). Except 
for such rare fumbles as last month’s 


Amourette, Playwright Kummer usually 
exhibits flash and speed if not power and 
drive. Having absolutely nothing to say, 
she nevertheless manages to say it pleas- 
antly, and her latest piece, dealing with 
the young Farrars of Homewood, N. J., 
is additionally brightened by the return 
from Hollywood of droll Roland Young 
and crack-brained Laura Hope Crews. Ned 
Farrar (Mr. Young) is an irresponsible 
husband who “makes just enough not to 
get along on,” loses his job, accepts a 
position as handyman in the home of his 
wife’s rich aunt (Miss Crews). This lady, 
unaware of his identity, takes a strong 
fancy to her new employe. The situation 
is considerably complicated when Farrar’s 
wife goes to visit her aunt. Playwright 
Kummer has provided a suitably moon- 
truck conclusion for her ingratiating 
trifle 

Give Us This Day (by Howard Koch; 
Francis I. Curtis & Richard Myers, pro- 
ducers) is a rather forlorn case of author's 


indigestion. The good idea which Author 
Koch has bitten off and cannot chew is 


that of a family waiting for an old lady 
to die and leave them her $200,000. They 
wait 15 years while the old ogress, who 
never appears on the stage, clings to life 
in her room upstairs, taps signals on a 
steam pipe to summon the heirs & heir- 
esses for obsequious ministrations, keeps 
them on tenterhooks by changing her will 
every so often. The grandson (Paul Guil- 
foyle) and his fiancée (Linda Watkins) 
are frustrated when the matriarch will not 
let him go to medical school; the grand- 


daughter, prevented from marrying her 
garageman, sneaks off for weekends with 
him, contracts a baby. 
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“He who drinks of ft 
waters of Africa will 


drink again.” 
« + « Old Arab Prove 


They always long to go back—those 
who have felt the spell of South 
Africa—the indefinable lure of its 
mystery and romance! 


The climate is ideal—and there’s so 
much to see: Victoria Falls, mys. 
terious Zimbabwe, African big game 
in thrilling variety in Kruger Na 
tional Park; the bizarre ports of the 
East Coast; the primitive blacks with 
their old tribal customs, and a host 
of other wonderful sights! 


Traveling is comfortable in South 
Africa—modern railroads, rare scenic 
motor highways, and good hotels, 
Golf, tennis and fishing are excellent 
and plentiful. 


Go to South Africa—and you will 
want to go again! 
e 
For full information address— 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 
or 
Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc, 
587 Fifth Avenue New York 


or any office of American Express Company 
or Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc. 








THE TRIP 
YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 





Now you can visit the most romant 


and interesting places of the world .. 
spe nd three glorious, restful months 
afloat and ashore ... enjoy new thrills 
and strange sights that you'll remember 
as long as you live... for no more than 
it would cost you to stay home! Imagine 
— Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Eg gypt, Italy, France, 
Spain and England—in one magni! ficet 
Also Tourist Cl: ass $412. 


information, 


cruis e. 

For complete 
. . ae 29 
tions call or write Department 5-. 
New York, 25 
Market 
Chicago, 
605 Seuth Grand Avenue - 
Consult your local tourist agent. 


reserva’ 


Broadway + San Francisco, 551 
Street Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue * 

‘, 
10 North Dearborn Street + Los Angele! 
or any Cunard Line 


He knows. 


office. 
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PALM TREES...! 


</ 


— 


d) 
AS 
4} 


4 


) 
Things leap out at me from every cor- 
nr...» Slush, especially slush. And 
an immigrant family by the name of 
a Bacilli has set up housekeeping in my 
world ..- 


l months 


sinuses. I am cold all the time—cold 


y thrills | " damp around the edges. There 
remember are sunny, attractive spots before my 
nore than 


1 Imagine 


ees. I don't think I’m long for this 
world, What shallI do... ? 


rilippines, 
, France, (Signed) WORRIED. 
agnificent 
reser a’ 


Je 


ancisco, 


h Avenue * 
Los Angeles, 
Cunard Line 
1. He knows. 





There’s nothing for it but Flight, 
worried One. That’s what all your 
kind need—Flight. Drop everything. 
Get away from winter. Climb aboard 
te Lafayette and shove off for the 
panish Main. The sun still works a 


Jeneh Line 


551 





Nov. 17 « 





seven-day week down there. The na- 
tives never heard of mittens. Every- 
thing is lush. Everything is verdant. 
. . . Life on the Caribbean is just a 
bed of Bougainvilleas. 

But you might as well know all 
before taking a single step. 
There won't be any roughing-it on 
board the Lafayette. This 25,000 tons 
of France-Afloat is almost sinfully 
luxurious. There's a very private bath 
with practically every cabin. And a 
sun-glutted swimming pool on deck. 
There’s flawless service from stewards 
who speak English. Plus such French 
Cuisine as gourmets revere. 

Our counsel is honest but not en- 
tirely disinterested. We are dispatch- 
ing the Lafayette on several West 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: ILE DE FRANCE, Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Jan. 13 * 
LAFAYETTE, Jan. 6 « 


CHAMPLAIN, Dec. 2 and 30 « 


J 3 





y 


. 
VN 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
M. S. LAFAYETTE 


Dec. 2 i—12-day Christmas Cruise— 
Return Jan. 2—Nassau, $ 1 5 5 
Kingston, Havana . . up 


Jan. 26. Also Feb. 16. $93 5 
eA up 
St. Prerre ) 


19-day Cruises. 
>. . . . MarTINIQUE 


Fort-pDE-FRANCE } 


BRIDGETOWN BARBADOS 


Port or SPAIN . . TRINIDAD 


La Guayra—Caracas VENEZUELA 





WILLEMSTAD . CurRACcAOo 


.PaNaMA CANAL ZONE 


CoLon 


BAVAMA. « « 








Indies Cruises this winter . . . and 
charging a modest fee. Why not name 
your date and confer with your travel 
agent? He'll cheerfully arrange all 
the details for you. And there is no 
charge for his services. ... French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


PARIS, 
DE GRASSE, Dec. 13 





How do you 


answer your 
child’s 
questions & 


THESE 


— for 


= 


—Why is rain 
always dirty? 
Why does a camel have a hump? 
What is “German Silver” ? 
Do fish breathe oxygen ? 


NOW— Today, investigate this 


special INTRODUCTORY OFFER- 
We pass big savings on to you!* 


NCOURAGE your son and daughter to 

ask questions. Don’t lose their confidence 
by saying “‘I don’t know’”’. The best way— 
even if you know the answers, is to say ‘ Let 
me show you how you can find that informa- 
tion in your WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO 
PEDIA”’. Read how you can provide them 
with the most useful, most up-to-date ency- 
clopedia you can obtain. 


*Buy at Low, 1932 Prices 
Pay Out of Higher 1934 Income 


The New 18-Volume Century of Progress 
Edition of THE WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is the ONE completely re- 
vised encyclopedia published in 1933. Con- 
tracts for its publication were made late 
in 1932—at perhaps the lowest prices we 
shall ever see. When we reprint this edition 
it will cost 20% to 30°, more—because 
printing, binding and all labor charges have 
increased. And the N.R.A. Codes make it 
compulsory by law for publishers to main- 
tain these righer cost levels for at least two 
years So vy acting NOW you buy at LOW, 
1932 >rrices—and by paying a few dollars 
down and a few dollars a month, you 
pay for this superb encyclopedia out of 
HIGHER 1934 INCOME. 


Marveiously illustrated, with 9,200 pages and 14,000 
iltusts at‘ons—written as entertainingly as fiction, yet 
completely authoritative, you must examine this new 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA to appreciate its 

nany features. Send the coupon for all the facts. 


FREE Book Table §-:: of striking design, beau- 


tifully matched walnut top 
—a distinguished addition to the most cultured home 
— an ideal place to keep your encyclopedia. Retails 
at $12.50, we offer it FREE if you will act without 
delay. The coupon brings full details. Mail it now! 


““Supreme in its Field’ 
New CENTURY of PROGRESS Edition 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ee: lk. |. CC ee 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 13Y, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on how I can buy THE NEW CEN- 
TURY of PROGRESS EDITION of the WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at 1932 Prices and pay 
for itfout of 1934income. “~~ 


| Children in: Grade SchoolD Junior HighD High School | 


| 
| 
1 
| 


~ example: | 
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Type Couple 

Thirty years ago an itinerant book- 
keeper from Shelbyville, Ill. settled down 
with his wife, the former Bertha M. 
Sprinks, and a font of type of his own 
designing to open a printing shop in Park 
Ridge, Ill. Last week printers, publishers, 
museum curators, editors, book collectors 
and art critics went to the New York 
Museum of Science & Industry in the 
Daily News Building to celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of that event, to 
honor the onetime bookkeeper as the 
greatest type designer in the U. S. 

Frederic William Goudy’s interest in 
the shape and style of letters started as 














Wide World 
Frep & BERTHA GOUDY 


He: “You think of a letter, miss, and then 
you mark around it.” 


a child when he decorated his Sunday 
School room with texts redrawn from 
specimen letters in an old type book and 
cut out of fancy wallpaper. As _ book- 
keeper, clerk, unsuccessful publisher, ad- 
vertising artist, he never lost interest in 
letters. From Gutenberg to Bruce Rogers, 
other famed printers and designers have 
built great reputations on the strength of 
two or three original alphabets. In the 
centre of the Goudy exhibition last week 
a streamer list hung from a column. It 
started with Camelot, 1896, ended with 
Goudy Boldface, 1932. Above was a short 
announcement: “This chronological list of 
87 types drawn since 1896 is fairly com- 
plete.” 

A legend that all bookmen love is that 
of the bright-eyed New York University 
girl who listened to Fred Goudy lecture 
on lettering and then asked: ‘Professor, 
just how do you design type?” Solemn 
as a preacher, Fred Goudy answered: 

“You think of a letter, miss, and then 
you mark around it.” 

At other times Typographer Goudy has 
been far more specific. His two major 
works, The Alphabet and Elements of 
Lettering, are required reading for all ap- 
prentice printers, advertising agents, archi- 


tects’ draughtsmen. He has no idea hoy 
long it may take him to design a new al. 
phabet. One of his most successful fonts 
Hadriano, started with a rubbing takey 
from an inscription in the Louvre when 
guards were not looking, finished by ; 
a. m. the next morning. ‘ 
At the exhibit there were plenty of other 
mementoes of Goudy’s career. In cases 
around the wall were the original drawings, 
matrices and specimen sheets of most of 
the 87 type faces. Most of the sheets 
were hand set and printed by Bertha 
Goudy who can match her husband's repv- 
tation as a type designer with her ow 
as the world’s ablest woman printer. In 
Marlborough, N. Y., despite exhausting 
and remunerative* work for publishers, 
advertising agencies and type founders, 
the Goudys still do with their own hands 
all the work of the original Village Press. 
Bertha Goudy has a collection of 29 lively 
tropical birds. Chief of the aviary is a 
parrot whose printable vocabulary is lin- 
ited to “Tombo—precious boy!” 
Highlight of last week’s exhibition was 
a broadside of the Oath of Hippocrates, 
set by Bertha Goudy in Fred Goudy3 
Forum type. This was saluted by the 
greatest U. S. printer, Bruce Rogers, as 
“the finest piece of printing I ever saw.” 


*Camelot, Fred Goudy’s first font, he sold to 
a Boston firm for $10 Type founders who wish 
to buy a new Goudy alphabet today must pay 
$1,000 and in addition collect 1 


ties for Goudy for its use outside tl 


to 35.000 
the tour 


THAT FUSSY 
STOMACH! 


On Everybody’s Tongue: 


“TUMS FOR 
ACID INDIGESTION 


HY rail at acid indigestion, when it’s $0 

easy to take Tums? Why put up wl 
heartburn, gassy fullness, sour stomach, whea 
relief’s so quick in coming! Millions now think 
of Tums at the first sign of distress. Peopit 
everywhere, from coast to coast, have learnel 
how effective they are. They buy them by 
tens of millions. Tums are refreshing litte 
mints you eat like candy. Tums contain n0 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only soothing 
insoluble antacids that pass off undissolve? 
and inert when the acid conditions are Cor 
rected. Only 10c at any drug store. 


y 
o 


Beautiful new gold and blue 1934 Calen | 
Thermometer, Also samples TUMS and 

send name and address ,en closing stamP otc 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. $Z-22, St. Lou's & 


FOR THE TUMMY 


> 


TUMS 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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- pot The beer barons of other days lined—and re- 
er. In lined—their kegs with pitch. The pitch preserved 
—_ the original flavor even if it reduced capacity and 
)lishers . . : 
a added to the weight. Nobody complained—much. 
’ 
1 hands But today a keener public demands milk, beer 
» ieee ‘ > R 
: Press. and food products of all kinds in containers that 
9 live y . . . 
dg are absolutely sanitary. Hence the idea of Silcrome 
is lim- protection appeals to every one. 
er Silcrome, the ideal stainless steel, is “inert” to 
ocrates, beer—and to food products, beverages, acids or al- 
nny kalis generally. That’s why Silcrome was selected 
v the ‘ . ‘ - , 9 
: as the inner container for Krupp’s famous metal 
Tr saw.” beer kegs*. Silcrome pitched out the pitch. 
aie Beer barrels may be quite out of your line— 
who wish perhaps you prefer your beer bottled—but what 


about chemical equipment, food processing, ma- 
chine parts exposed to weather or high temperatures? 
Or even such personal items as cocktail shakers, ash 
trays, cutlery, cooking and serving dishes? If you are 
interested in anything metal that will look better or 
function better if it is definitely rustless and highly 
heat resistant, it will be worth your while to learn 
more about Silcrome and its accompanying engi- 
neering service. 

Ludlum Silcrome is furnished in the various 
forms listed below. For data as to grades, physical 
properties and engineering recommendations, ad- 
dress Research Department, Ludlum Steel Com- 
pany, Watervliet, N. Y. 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 
Billets . Bars » Wire . Sheets - Plates 















*Krupp design insulated barrels, with in- 
ner container of Silcrome, are made in 
this country exclusively by the Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Company ... (a division of 





Borg-Warner Corporation). 
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YDLUM STEEL COMPANY, WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
ILCROME e TOOL STEELS @ NITRALLOY e CARMET METALS 


THIS WINTER... 


what 


; E 
Oli: 
2... it get cold where 


you live? Have trouble starting? 
Adapt lubrication to the weather! 
Read how correct lubrication, 
the year round, has repaid this car 
owner who requires service: 


@@ In the real estate business, 
a car must start promptly and 
run efficiently at all times. My 
Buick 1928 Standard Six has 
85,448 miles on its speedom- 
eter,and|expecito get 100,000. 


The reason is proper lubrication. 
fuse nothing but Quaker State 
Motor Oil. In Winter, | change 
to Quaker State Cold Test, which 
has given me wonderful ser- 


vice. Cylinder head has notbeen 


removed for 63,000 miles.*%® 
E. C. BOGERT, Ridgewood, N. J. 





Quaker State Cold Test Oil 
flows, no matter how cold the 
weather. It lubricates, no matter 
how fast you drive. It lasts. 

Ordinary motor oils average 1 
quart or more “light-end”’ oil per 
gallon. This burns up in high- 
speed, high-compression cylin- 
ders ... blows away. 

Quaker State removes this 
light-end material . . . at the re- 
finery. Every gallon of it is 4 
quarts motor lubricant, net. 

Refinery-sealed drums, 1-quart 
and 5-quart cans...assure your 
getting the genuine. 


QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OILS 


and Superfine Greases 
ip 


wt D0 ov rant 


* What's your experience? Write us. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 
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The New Pictures 

Broadway Through a _ Keyhole 
(Twentieth Century) was the cause of last 
summer’s most widely publicized Holly- 
wood brawl. Gossip that incidents in the 
picture resembled incidents in the career 


of Dancer Ruby Keeler caused Miss 
Keeler’s husband, Mammy Singer Al 
Jolson, to punch Colyumist Walter 


Winchell, who suggested the story to Pro- 
ducer Darryl Zanuck (Time, July 31). 

Broadway Through a Keyhole shows 
Crooner Jolson’s grounds for fisticuffs 
were inadequate. The heroine of the pic- 
ture (Constance Cummings) works at 
a night club run by a harridan named 
Tex Kaley (Texas Guinan). Ruby Keeler 
was once one of Texas Guinan’s “little 
girls,’ but this parallel would not be 
enough to make any cinemaddict mistake 
the heroine or any of the other characters 
in the picture for real people. The heroine 
is a goodie-goodie chorus girl, patterned 
after the rdles Miss Keeler takes in 
Warner Brothers musicals. A silent gang- 
ster (Paul Kelly) with a heart of gold 
befriends her, falls in love with her, loses 
her bravely to a suave crooner (Russ Col- 
umbo). The plot’s conventionality is 
really an advantage because it is unobtru- 
sive framework for pleasant songs by 
Columbo, Cummings and Frances Wil- 
liams, dances by the chorus of Tex 
Kaley’s night club. Good shot: A fran- 
tically earnest dance director (Gregory 
Ratoff) urging his protégées to behave 
like elves. 

an anne 

College Coach (Warner). The prob- 
lems that confront Coach Gore (Pat 
O’Brien) in this picture—an attempt to 


| buy real estate and sell it to Calvert 


College for a new stadium; the interest 
Mrs. Gore (Ann Dvorak) shows in a 
ringer halfback; the resentment of Cal- 
vert’s best player (Dick Powell) when 


| he gets passing marks he does not deserve 


—are far more interesting than the locker- 
room orations and kindergarten campus 


| antics with which Hollywood usually pays 


| 





its respects to football every autumn. 
The picture fits less into the category of 
a juvenile sporting print than into the 
group of quick, journalistically written 
thumbnail biographies which Warners 
have made their specialty for the last 
two years. Smart dialog by Manuel Seff 
and Niven Busch help make it adult en- 
tertainment. 

The World Changes (Warner). In 
the list of Hollywood indispensables, the 
date of Oct. 24, 1929 ranks high. The 
stockmarket crash is to unhappy endings 
what the NRA has recently become to 
conclusions of regeneration, and it has 
never had more disastrous consequences 
than it does upon the Nordho!m family in 
this picture. Granddaughter Nordholm is 
left waiting at the church. Her brother, 
bothered about stealing money to play the 
market, takes ship for South America. 
His father commits suicide because he 
learns that his wife is misbehaving. Mean 
Mrs. Nordholm calls up her lover but he 
is too distressed by losses to aid in her 
crisis. Uncle Nordholm gets drunker than 











usual and insults a prelate. To top it all 
the whole affair reminds Grandfathe 
Nordholm (Paul Muni) of the day his 
wife went crazy so he dies also, of a heart 
attack. 

Except for its absurdly calamitous con- 
clusion, The World Changes is a fairly 





Paut MunlI 


He ages gracefully. 


satisfactory example of a full-length bio 
graphical film, illustrating the familiar 
theme that pioneer blood runs thin in 
cities. It details the life story of a Chi- 
cago meat tycoon with great solemnity 
and some skill until Grandfather Nord 
holm’s weak dependents are so elaborately 
entangled in the plot that it takes a panic 
to remove them. One test of a cinemac- 
tor’s flexibility is his ability to grow old 
gracefully. Mobile-faced Paul Muni does 
it so skilfully that his talents are likely to 
remain partially concealed by false whisk- 
ers for some time to come. At least a reel 
too long, The World Changes could have 
been painlessly abbreviated if Director 
Mervyn LeRoy had been less firmly con- 
vinced that the most commonplace line 
will attain force if repeated three times. 
At BS 

Broken Dreams (Monogram). With 
the air of presenting new thoughts on 4 
vital everyday problem, this picture 1- 
vestigates certain unhappy developments 
in the domestic life of a young Dr. Morley 
(Randolph Scott). When his first wile 
dies in childbirth, he leaves his son to be 
reared by relatives in a pet-shop. When 
he marries again, he removes the moppet 
(Buster Phelps) to his own home, where 
the child annoys his stepmother (Martha 
Sleeper). Finally one evening the moppet 
fractures his skull in a fall sustained whil 
pulling the coat-tails of a caller who } 
kissing Mrs. Morley. The strange lack 0 
focus with which the story of Broke 
Dreams was conceived, written and evel 
photographed is so marked that you 4 
glad rather than surprised when this odd 
mishap serves as the excuse for a concllr 
sion. Typical shot: small Buster Phelps 
picking at his food. 
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Cradle Song (Paramount). Maternal | 
love—a theme most often illustrated in 
the cinema by prostitutes and their ille- 
gitimate progeny—is here treated in more 
thoughtful if equally sentimental fashion. 
Sister Joanna (Dorothea Wieck), broken- 
hearted at leaving her small brothers and 
sisters to enter a convent, is consoled one 
day when someone leaves a baby in a bas- 
ket at the convent door. She constitutes | 
herself caretaker to small Teresa, takes it 

} 


re 














DoroTHEA Wreck & BABE 
Without her wig she prospered. 


for granted that the babe will be a nun 
vhen she grows up. Instead, 17 years 
ier, Teresa meets a handsome young 
ngineer. They go away to get married 
ind Sister Joanna’s heart is broken again. 
Adapted by Marc Connelly and Frank 
Partos from Gregorio Martinez Sierra’s 
nost famed play, Cradle Song is a gentle 
and touching little chronicle, free from 
lat unctuous solemnity which the cinema 
ually affects for the interior of any re- 
ligious institution, and hampered mainly 
by the fact that stories in which nothing 
lappens except vespers are not essentially 
good cinema material. In her English- 
speaking début, Dorothea Wieck (the 
chool-teacher in Maedchen in Uniform) 
tives a cool, delicate and wisely reticent 
performance, 

_Great-great-granddaughter of Composer 
Robert Schumann, Dorothea Wieck was 
discovered by Max Reinhardt. She broke 
it contract with him to play in German 
nema. Equipped with a blonde wig and 
given leads in light comedy, she became 
vermany’s Mary Pickford, showed few 
Signs of becoming something better. In 
‘923, at 20, Actress Wieck retired from 
the cinema, returned to the stage. When 
Karl Frilich, one of the producers of 
“aedchen im Uniform, calling on Miss 
Meck’s father in Berlin, saw an old pic- 
u@ of Dorothea without the wig, he 
five her the part of Fraulein von Bern- 
tg. The picture—completed in less 
“tl @ month in the spring of 1931— 
“used Paramount to import Dorothea 
Heck last April. She likes cheese for 
akfast, dislikes U. S. whiskey, writes 
ily letters, sometimes 35 pages long, to 
‘ton Ernst von der Decken, whom she 
tied just a year aco. 
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MISTER, YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE AS waterproof 







...and that’s why shaving 
is hard for you! 


O” MOTHER NATURE made whiskers 
waterproof. Made ’em that way by 
wrapping each whisker in a coating of oil 
that sheds water like a rubber boot! 
And that’s why your whiskers stay 
tough and wiry and hard to cut—until you 
remove that oil and let the shave cream 
get to work on the hair itself. But many 
shave creams aren’t much help to you— 
because they fail to take off all the oil. 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is spe- 
cially made to de-waterproof whiskers. 
Colgate chemists have designed it to do 


Special 


THE LARGI 


35¢ TUBE 





just that—to strip off every trace of that 
oil coating ... Here’s how it works: 

Colgate’s whips into small-bubble lather. 
Tiny bubbles crowd around each whisker 
... emulsify the oil. .. float it away. Then 
—this tiny-bubble lather seeps into each 
hair... soaks it soft... helps the razor 
cut closely, smoothly. If you have tough, 
wiry whiskers, use Colgate’s... and get a 
smooth, close, lasting shave. 


Then ... Colgate’s After-Shave! 


Finish your Colgate shave with a dash of 
Colgate’s After-Shave—the lotion that 
cools and soothes the face. Eliminates 
stiffness . . . leaves the skin supple, soft 
and smooth. 


Then for real shaving comfort—add a 
few pats of Colgate’s Talc for Men. Re- 
moves that “after-shaving”’ shine—and it’s 
invisible on the face. 


ORDINARY LATHER 


This picture (magnified) of ordinary 
4 lather, shows how large, air-filled 
bubbles fail to get close up to the 
whisker and remove its oily, water- 
proof coating. Thus the hair re- 
mains tough, hard-to-cut. 


COLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Colgate lather (same 
*%\ magnification) shows how millions 
™ of tiny bubbles crowd around each 
Y whisker, removing the oily, water- 
proof coating completely. Thus the 
hair is softened, easy-to-cut. 
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XPEDITION 





NOTE TO EXPLORERS: Don’t take this _ the flavor is left. All the aroma is left. But 


thing too seriously. Sanka Coffee won’t the sleeplessness and jangled nerves are 


put tigers to sleep. It won’t even put you gone with the caffein. Try Sanka 


to sleep. But it does let you sleep, because Coffee. Nearly all grocers sell it. 


97% of its caffein has been removed. All A product of General Foods. - bad 


7 YEARS gruelling wear— 
ASTIPAVE, the Magic Floor, still going strong! 


A paper warehouse*—terrific punishment of floors—by trucks 
and scuffling feet. Since 1926 this Mastipave floor has with- 
stood every traffic attack. So successfully that the same concern 
has put down four more Mastipave floors! 

No other floor covering can give such service at so low a cost! 
Rich colors and decorative effects, also, if desired. 

Mastipave is resilient, non-slip, rot-proof, 
water-proof and acid-resisting. Write for free 
Booklet “T.” * Name on request 


The PARAFFINE COMPANIES, Inc. The COTT-A-LAP CO. 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco Somerville, N. J. 
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SCIENCE 


Suncatcher 

Some of the sun’s rays, speeding 
93,000,000 mi. in eight minutes to Pas 
dena, Calif., darted last week into the 
world’s most powerful sun-ray concentr. 
tor. Designed by Astronomer George 
Ellery Hale of Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
this “sun furnace” is 15 ft. long, has more 
than 30 lenses. When the rays reached the 
final focussing point, they were hot enough 
to melt a steel wire like an icicle ina 
frying pan. 

Utilizing radiant energy from the sun 
is a dream that has harried many an ex 
perimenter. The sunshine falling in eight 
hours on a square mile in the tropics is 
equivalent to the energy stored in 7,400 
tons of coal. The difficulty is to devise 
a sunshine catcher which is not expensive 
out of all proportion to the power pre 
duced. This is the defect of the common- 
est solar machines which have appeared 
so far—huge concave reflectors which 
focus on a boiler, make steam to drive 
small engines. One of the most optimistic 
U. S. experimenters, Dr. Charles Greeley 
Abbott of Smithsonian Institution, has 
invented a “sun cooker” with which he 
roasts meat, bakes bread. Two years ago 
Germany’s Dr. Bruno Lange discovered a 
way of converting sunlight into electric 
current a hundredfold more efficiently 
than had been done before (Tre, Feb. 
16, 1931). But to run a 300,000-kilowatt 
power station would require a square mile 
of Dr. Lange’s silver selenide cells. 

Commercial utilization of sunshine, 
however, is not the same thing as using 
sunshine to produce high temperatures for 
scientific research. Hottest heats obtained 
by any means have been less than 5.000° 
C. The California Institute of Technology, 
working with Dr. Hale’s new sun furnace, 
expects to coax from it 6,000°—roughly 








the surface temperature of the sun itself. | 


Coronium Out 

No small part of science’s labor is de- 
voted to knocking down hypotheses which 
have been more or less skeptically erecte¢, 
not with any notion of permanence, but 
as a sort of scaffolding to bridge gaps 
which could not be filled with the instru: 
ments and information at hand. Example: 
splitting the light of distant nebulae 1 
their spectroscopes, astronomers got spec 
trum lines which they could assign to no 
known element. Accordingly they created 
by mutual consent a new element, called 
it “nebulium,” and doubted that it existe¢. 
Years later they found “nebulium” to be 
their familiar friends oxygen and nitroge?, 
ionized into unfamiliar atomic states. 

Last week another scaffolding, moldy 
with age, was being pounded to splinters 
by Drs. Donald H. Menzel of Harvare 
Observatory and J. C. Boyce ot Massi- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. sinc 
1869 the light of the sun’s spectacul! 
corona, trapped in spectroscopes during 
the scant seconds of a total eclipse, has 
produced on the spectrogram five mystet 
ous bright lines. Astronomers deduce? 
that the corona, though mostly scattere® 
sunlight, was partly self-luminous. What 
element made it so? Not knowing, they 
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called it “coronium.” As recently as last 
year, in a standard work on eclipses, 
“egronium” was treated with respect. The 
Menzel-Boyce report unmasks it as mostly 
oxygen in bizarre atomic metamorphoses. 


The normal oxygen atom has eight 
orbital electrons. Menzel & Boyce pro- 
ceeded to imagine oxygen atoms in such 
a state of excitation that electrons could 
skip freely from one orbit to another. Such 
excited atoms, according to quantum 
theory, should have energy levels differ- 
ing from each other by precise amounts. 


Drs. Menzel & Boyce expressed a number | 


of these energy levels mathematically. 
Then (by extrapolation of the 43-year-old 
Rydberg method) they mathematically ex- 
pressed the light-wave frequencies repre- 
sented by the five mysterious spectrum 
lines. Last, they brought the two sets of 
mathematical expressions together. . In 
three cases the correspondence was close 
enough to remind them of keys fitting into 
locks, to enable them to say that most of 
“coronium” is oxygen. 








Decay of Sound 

Two years ago the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Dr. Vern O. Knudsen, president 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 
communicated to the Society’s Journal 
some studies which indicated that sound is 
absorbed in air ten to 25 times more 
rapidly than had been previously calcu- 
lated, and that absorption is fastest in 
dry air, a familiar fact to those who know 
how well sound carries on a foggy day. 
Since then Dr. Knudsen has not ceased 
to experiment with the “decay” of sound 
under various conditions. To the same 
Journal he has now reported new findings. 
The sound whose decay Dr. Knudsen 
studies is a pure tone produced electri- 
cally and fed through a loudspeaker into 
a reverberation chamber filled with gas. 
Some of the sound is absorbed by the 
walls instead of by the gas, but this is 
calculated and discounted. The sound is 
picked up by a microphone, amplified, 
converted into electric current which 
causes a bulb to glow. If the sound has 
decayed beyond a certain level the cur- 
tent produced is insufficient to light the 
bulb. The time is measured between the 
cessation of tone production and the point 
m decay at which there is just enough 
current to cause the glowing of the bulb. 
Germany’s Dr. H. O. Kneser has sug- 
gested that a large part of the absorption 
Nair is due to collisions between oxygen 
nolecules and water vapor molecules. Dr. 
Knudsen’s experiments with air and its 
‘Wo major components, oxygen and nitro- 
gen, weigh heavily in favor of this sug- 
gestion. There was no appreciable differ- 
ence in the decay rates in moist nitrogen 
and dry nitrogen. But the decay rate in 
Moist air was only one-fifth the rate in 
Moist oxygen, and oxygen is one-fifth of 
air, 

This hew importance of humidity in 
acoustics led Dr. Knudsen to a new and 


Mportant conclusion: “In large audito- | 


flums, the reverberation of the high fre- 
quency [high-pitched] components of 
‘eech and music is affected more by the 
Condition of the air in the room than it 
, by the nature of the materials which 
‘om the boundaries of the room.” 











VICTUALS 








REPEAL 
Of Home Soup Kettle 


Taboo, until recently, in many an Amer- 
ican home was all soup except home-brewed 
soup. Gustatory die-hards, these families 
refused to accept commercially prepared, 
tinned soups. Intrigued, challenged by this 
attitude was the House of Heinz, long 
established preparers, preservers of ready- 
to-serve foods famed for their authentic 
“home-made” flavors. 

They determined to concoct, cook and tin 
such soups as would win the patronage of 
this obdurate group, Toaccomplish this pur- 


FADING TRADITION 
“Boil, bubble, toil, trouble” 


pose Heinz adopted the very recipes, used 
identically the same ingredients, as used by 
skilled family cooks. This procedure which 
had proved highly successful in connection 
with Heinz oven-baked beans, Heinz 
cooked spaghetti and other Heinz ready- 
to-serve foods, brought into the homes of 
America authentically “home-made” soups. 
Thus Heinz sounded the death knell of 
the family soup kettle, with its “boil and 
bubble, toil and trouble”. 


No Huge Vats 


Unique, Heinz soup kitchens contain no 
huge vats. There are merely small open 
kettles. From the pick of home-kitchen 
recipes, with garden-fresh vegetables—the 
choicest ingredients obtainable—in small 
batches these delectable soups are sim- 
mered slowly, sealed fresh, steaming, into 
extra stout tins. 





Fading Tradition 

Many last strongholds of the old fash- 
ioned soup kettle have been invaded by 
Heinz “home-made” soups, the result of 
methods revolutionary in commercial food 
preparation. Today fastidious families fore- 
gather with guests for dinner, lift soup 
spoons with the same enthusiasm as of old, 





unknowing that delicious liquid foods they 
eat issued, not from home soup kettles, but 
from tins bearing Heinz labels. For once, 
fading kitchen tradition involves no sacri- 
fice of flavor or goodness. 

“Love Apples” 

Known when first discovered, as the 
“love apple’; little used as food a few 
generations ago, the tomato today is grown, 
consumed by the millions. Many of these 
millions find their way, with other ingre- 
dients, into octagonal bottles, to be found 
on dining tables, public and private, in 
practically every country of the world. 
Labels on these bottles say, “Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup”, one of the “57 Varieties”. For 
reasons well known to gourmets, it is, by an 
overwhelming margin, the world’s largest- 
selling ketchup. 


Tasting, Testing, Tasting 
Trained brains, skilled hands cannot al- 
ways hit upon the surest, strongest appeal 
to palates. After purity and harmony of 
ingredients are achieved in devising new 
Heinz foods, a group of Heinz testing ex- 
perts—a “grand jury of epicures” goes to 





BRAND JurRY 
After purity and harmony... 


work. Day in, day out, they seek new food 
combinations and flavors worthy to go forth 
under Heinz labels. 


Potent Radio Foodviser 


Her influence felt in a million American 
kitchens, Josephine Gibson, famed Heinz 
cookery authority, whose food pages ap- 
pear in scores of magazines, is now on the 
air over a nationwide N.B.C. network, 
Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day mornings. Her programs 
as “Hostess Counsel” are well 
worth listening to, if you like 
or prepare good meals, 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 
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It isnot aSaving in Costalone| MUSIC 


.. that has converted so many property 
owners to mutual fire insurance 


T’S a matter of record that mutual 

fire insurance companies have re- 
turned millions of dollars yearly to 
policyholders in dividends. 

These dividend savings are naturally 
welcomed by the property owner, but 
many thoughtful buyers of fire insur- 
ance have been influenced to join the 
mutual ranks chiefly by the reasons 
back of the ability of mutual companies 
to pay dividends. 

To charge standard rates and to save 
and return a sizeable part of 
the premium demands some- 
thing out of the ordinary. It 
demands a rather definite vo- 
cational attitude on the part 
of mutual management —a 
strict adherence to economy 








everything to reduce the fire hazard. 

These aims and ideals are the es- 
sence of mutual insurance at its best. 
They characterize the legal reserve 
mutual companies which have been ac- 
cepted for membership in the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. A practical proof of this is the 
fact that the 74 Federation companies 
have an average corporate age of 50 
years; have returned over $125,000,000 
of dividends to their policyholders in the 
ten years since 1922. 

Any owner of property, 
large or small, in the difficul- 
ties of these times, will bene- 
fit bylearning the facts about 
this kindof mutualprotection. 

Write today for a list of 


in operation. It requires ase- ThisSealidentifiesa member Federation companies and an 
lective process in the accept- many of The Federa~ outline of the advantages of- 
. ° l k tion of Mutual Fire Insur- bored tw wer , 

ing of risks and azea tomake ance Companies and the ered by these leading organ- 


good risks better by doing American Mutual Allicuce. izations. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


MUTUAL FIRE 


Weer fon THIS BOULLET<<—--—-—--—- 


INSURANCE | Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


Sa American Imesivotion 


N ame 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me a list of Federation companies—also a full explana- 
tion of the operation and benefits of mutual fire insurance. 











THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 

















Cleveland’s Change 

For 15 years the history of the Cleve. 
land Orchestra was chiefly made by three 
people: John Long Severance, its chief 
patron; Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, its 
manager, who first convinced Cleveland 
that it wanted an orchestra; and Con- 
ductor Nikolai Sokoloff who assembled 
the musicians, trained them from scratch. 
Peak of the first 15 years came in 1931 
when John Severance gave the Orchestra 
a $2,500,000 home of its own. Most of 
his oil & steel fortune was lost not long 
after that. He could no longer go on 
contributing largely to the Orchestra's 
support. The triumvirate’s day was done 
when Vice President Dudley S. Blossom 
stepped forward and said he would be the 
big backer. Conductor Sokoloff’s con- 
tract was not renewed. Mrs. Hughes's 
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Wide World 
ARTUR RopZINSKI 
His bare hands excited Cleveland. 


resignation was accepted. She was set 
to handing out routine publicity notices. 
Two guest conductors were tried out: 
England’s Sir Hamilton Harty and Artur 
Rodzinski, the wavy-haired,  stoop- 
shouldered Pole who for four years had 
conducted the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

Last week in Severance Hall, Rodzinski 
began as regular conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. The audience received 
him royally, stood up for his entrance, 
the musicians, glad for any change which 
may mean steady pay again, slapped their 
bows against their fiddle strings. Rod- 
zinski in return gave a performance 0! 
Brahms’s First Symphony which became 
the musical talk of the town. New an¢ 
exciting to Clevelanders was the way he 
often puts down his baton to shape the 
music with his bare hands, a manneris™ 
he picked up from Leopold Stokowski. 

Philadelphia’s fair-haired maestro dis 
covered Rodzinski nine years ago in War- 
saw, a quiet, determined young man ol 
30 who was conducting at the opera house 
instead of following the law career 10! 
which his parents had educated him. 9!” 
kowski invited Rodzinski to be his assist 
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ant in Philadelphia. He stayed there four 
years, then went to Los Angeles which 
began to have its financial worries last 
winter when William Andrews Clark Jr. 
announced that he could support the Or- 
chestra for only one more season (TIME, 
Oct. 30). Los Angeles like Cleveland 
needed a new conductor for the sake of 
its box-office. It released Rodzinski from 
a contract which had another year to run, 
called towering Otto Klemperer from 
Berlin. 


Human Brahms 


None of the many books about Brahms 
has succeeded in portraying him as other 
than a stuffy, big-bearded German who, 
is composers go, led an ascetic, unevent- 
jul life and by some freak of nature man- 
wed to write some of the world’s greatest 
music. This week in a book described by 
(Critic Lawrence Gilman as “the fairest 
and most balanced estimate of Brahms as 
man and artist that has yet appeared in 
ny language,” Brahms is presented in 
tedible, life-like drawing.* To gather his 
material Author Robert Haven Schauffler 
traveled around Europe, talked with 150 
people who had known Brahms, among 
them his hitherto reticent Viennese house- 
keeper. An expert ‘cellist, Author Schauff- 
et gives a sound analysis of Brahms’s 
music but his book’s big contribution is 
the masterly human portrait. 

Author Schauffler stresses the fact that 
Brahms had a strong peasant streak which 
counted for his constant use of folk- 
ngs, for the terseness and simplicity of 
wch of his music, for the peasantlike 
conomy with which he used the same 
themes over and over again, elaborating 
nthem with the imagination of a genius. 
Srahms never married, never defied con- 
vention as did the over-romanticized Rich- 
id Wagner. But he was no ascetic. His 
nother bred in him an Oedipus complex 
which never quite squared with the notion 
women that he got while playing the 
plano as a boy in the red-light district of 
Hamburg. Brahms patronized brothels all 
tis life, a fact never before printed. He 
ved several women but he was shy of 
nem, loved his bachelor freedom more. 
In Vienna where he lived his last 30 years 
le Went around in a threadbare alpaca 
(oat, trousers which he cut off above the 
ankle. He seldom wore a collar, spread 
lis long beard over his shirtfront so that 
0 one would know the difference. Cuffs 
Were a joke. So were socks (he usually 
went barelegged). So were fatuous ad- 
mirers on whom he would turn ferociously. 
The death of Brahms, witnessed only by 
ls housekeeper, has never before been 
tescribed. Wagner was working at his 
sk when his death stroke came. ° Bee- 
‘oven died in a thunderstorm shaking his 
stat fst at the elements. Brahms’s house- 
Xeeper, feeling that a man’s death should 
¢in keeping with his accomplishments, 
lever spoke of the passing of Brahms until 
‘ngy, likeable Author Schauffler came 
‘ong. For him she described the dying 
tahms whose last words—“Ja, das ist 
“on”"—concerned some wine that “a 
fad had'sent in. At the end, she said, 
srahms could not speak at all because of 
Slalse teeth which kept slipping. 





call Unknown Brahms by Robert Haven 
auffler Dodd, Mead ($3.50) 
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WE OFFERED WOMEN 


For the first time 
a real French Style 
ONION SOUP 


.. By HORMEL 


DOUBLE THEIR MONEY BACK 


...if they said this was not 


the best vegetable soup 
they had EVER bought! 





Onty one woman in 10,000 said 
she liked another better. Amazing? 
But not when you know that we make 
soup like you make it at home. 


We pour into the kettle (the Hormel Vege- 
table Soup can) nearly a pint of rich beef 
stock. Hurry in 15 garden vegetables, freshly 
washed and glistening. Then cover the kettle 
—seal and cook. No flavor can steam away. 
We send you this very kettlke—the Hormel 
can—never opened until you serve it. 

Only with such soup could we say “Double 
your money back—if you don’t think this 
is the best vegetable soup you ever bought.” 
And only with such a soup could we have 
but one woman in 10,000 prefer the money. 

You stand a 9,999 to 1 chance of liking 
Hormel Vegetable Soup. Is it fair to ask you 
to try it once to find out? Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn. 
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Liste those weary, 


burning eyes and drift 
away on the wings of 
refreshing natural 
sleep. With slow firm 
strokes at the base of 
the brain, a palmful of 
soothing Absorbine Jr. 
has worked this whole- 
some, beneficent mir- 
acle for nine out of ten 
who tell us they have 


tried it. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, 


sprains, “Athlete's Foot.” 
Price $1.25 


bruises, cuts 





TIME 


Psa malt nal 





Born. To John Coolidge, 27, railway 
clerk, son of the late Calvin Coolidge, 
and Florence Trumbull Coolidge, 28, 
daughter of Connecticut’s onetime Gov- 
ernor John H. Trumbull: a daughter, their 
first child; in New Haven, Conn. Weight: 
7 lb. 12 oz. Name: Cynthia. 

Divorced. “Prince” David Mdivani, 
eldest of Russia’s famed ‘Marrying Mdi- 
vanis”; by Mae Murray, onetime cine- 
mactress; in Los Angeles. Grounds: ex- 
treme cruelty, unreasonable jealousy, hos- 
tility toward her guests. 

Awarded. To Poet Stephen Vincent 
Benét (John Brown’s Body): the Roose- 
velt Medal ‘‘for distinguished service.” To 
the late John Ripley Freeman (died Oct. 
6): the John Fritz Medal (No. 1 U. S. 
engineering award), for his pre-eminence 
“in the fields of hydraulics and water 
supply, fire insurance economics and 
analysis of earthquake effects.” 





? - 


Sued. Harold Fowler McCormick, 61, | 


chairman of the finance committee of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., sometime hus- 
band of the late Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick* and of Operasinger Ganna 
Walska; by Rhoda Tanner Doubleday of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., onetime wife of 
Felix Doubleday (adopted son of the late 
Publisher Frank N. Doubleday); for 
$1,500,000, for breach of promise. Charge: 
that Mr. McCormick showed himself an 
“assiduous devotee,” wrote over 50 love 
letters, made and later retracted a verbal 
promise of marriage. 

O 


Died. Grace Fryer, 35, onetime 
painter of luminous watch dials in the 
Orange, N. J. plant (now closed) of U. S. 
Radium Corp.; of radium sarcoma (can- 
cer); in East Orange. Eighteenth em- 
ploye of the plant to die of radium poison- 
ing, she was one of five whose suits were 
settled out of court in 1928 for $10,000 
each plus small annuities. 


——e 








Died. George Benjamin Luks, 66, 
painter, last of the famed Luks-Robert 
Henri-George Bellows triumvirate; in a 
mid-town Manhattan hallway, where a 
policeman found his body; of coronary 
sclerosis. In Williamsport, Pa. he de- 
clared himself an artist at the age of 9, 
later began decorating safes, bandwagons, 
grocery stores when he was not boxing, 
wrestling, carousing. A roistering Rabelai- 
sian to the last, he spat sulphuric scorn 
at highbrow art dealers, highbrow criti- 
cism, highbrow notions of technique, all 
living foreign artists and most dead ones 
except Rembrandt, Renoir and Franz 
Hals. Typical comment: “Da Vinci is the 





bunk—a mathematician, a subway digger.” 


: ne 


Died. Conrad E. Biehl, 


“glass eye king”; 


67, Colorado’s 
by his own hand (car- 


bon monoxide gas); in Pueblo, Col. His 
*Her “Villa Turicum,” a 206-acre Lake 
Forest estate with 52-room Italian palace de- 
signed by the late Charles Adams Platt, once 
worth $2,500,000, went last week in a sheriff’s 
sale to American National Bank & Trust Co., | 
' which held judgment ‘against it, for $51,624. 
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"THAT'S WHAT DANDRUFF 
DOES. YOU MUST START 
USING GLOVER’S’ 







a 


The Famous Vet- 
erinary Medicine 
with the clean 
pine tar odor! 


The GLOVER’S 
that so many men 
and women all 
over the world 
use on their 
scalps with such 
gratifying results is the same medicine so 
successfully used in treating the coats of 
animals for almost 60 years. ; 
The effect of this famous Veterinary Medi- 
cine on BALD SPOTS, DANDRUFF, 
ITCHING SCALP, FALLING HAIR, 
etc., is truly remarkable. Glover's System 
is scientific. Followed persistently, it 
seldom fails. 
Get Glover's Imperial Mange Medicine 
and Glover's Imperial Medicated Soap 
for the shampoo at your druggist’s today, 
or have your BARBER or HAIR- 
DRESSER give you the GLOVER § SCI- 
ENTIFIC TREATMENT. 


This Treatment consists of GLOVER’S 
SYSTEM OF MASSAGE, an applica- 
tion of GLOVER’S MANGE MeEDI- 
CINE, followed by the SHAMPOO. 


Booklet describing it sent FREE. Write 


GLOVERS 


Dept. K, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


RESERVATIONS 


Steamship tickets, Travelers Cheques, 
hotel reservations, cruise bookings, 
itineraries, and estimates for any trip 
can be secured by writing or tele- 


phoning any American Express office. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


= Sc 

Business Paper of Whiskies and Wines. Read in 
November issue how to rectify, blend, com- 
pound whisky. Sources of supply for _ingre- 
dients, supplies, equipment. Scotch Whisky 
»rocess explained. Directory of Domestic and 
egaseed whiskies, wines, brandies, gins, ¢ot 
dials, cherries, syrups, bitters, etc. State 
Liquor Laws tabulated for easy reading. News 
of the Industry. A score of articles for Whole- 
salers, Rectifiers, Distillers, Vintners, Importers 
8 Months trial subscription $1.00, when you 
state branch of industry in which you plan to 
engage. Single copies 35c. SPIRITS, 222 East 
42nd Street, New York. 








ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 
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world-wide glass eye clientele included a 
Zulu chieftain. 


Died. Paul Painlevé, 69, thrice Pre- 
mier of France, ten times Cabinet Min- 
ister, once president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, distinguished _ scientist; after 
jong illness; in Paris. Son of a Parisian 
baker, he won attention at home and 
abroad ~=with «discoveries in algebra, 
mechanics, astronomy, became professor 
at the Sorbonne. Elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1906, he drifted toward the 
Left as a mild radical. As Minister of 
War in 1917 he welcomed the U. S. forces 
to France; as Premier he appointed the 
te Ferdinand Foch to the Supreme 
Allied War Council. 


pe 

Died. Leén Charles Albert Calmette, 
-o, sub-director of Paris’ Pasteur Insti- 
wte, developer of BCG (Bacillus Cal- 
mtte-Guérin) vaccine for tuberculosis 
immunity; of peritonitis; in Paris. 
Helped by Veterinary Surgeon Charles 
juerin, he produced a sluggish strain of 
tiberculosis bacilli from cattle, made a 
yvecine which was given to hundreds of 
thousands of French babes with apparent 
wecess. The harmlessness of BCG was 
violently challenged when 76 vaccinated 
Geman infants died of tuberculosis 
Tue, Nov. 23, 1931). Although the 
ourts found that negligence of hospital 
ittachés was responsible and the League 
ii Nations pronounced BCG harmless, it 
has not ceased to be the subject of acrid 
dispute. 


eS 





>. 





Died. Edward Hugh Sothern, 73, re- 
red Shakespearean actor, husband of 
\ctress Julia Marlowe; of pneumonia; in 
Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel. In 1885 Daniel 
frohman spotted him playing in Mona, 
tok him into the Lyceum Stock Com- 
pany where he became leading man and 
married the leading lady, Virginia Harned. 
They were divorced in 1910. Some time 
telore that, began the halcyon days when 
i¢ toured with Julia Marlowe in a train of 
Wwelve cars, doing Shakespeare from 
Homlet to Twelfth Night. He “retired” 
in 1916, appeared again at intervals, col- 
ipsed on a Denver lecture platform three 
years ago and retired finally, denouncing 
the indecency of the modern theatre and 
predicting an imminent Shakespeare 
renascence, 


Died. Sir John Harvard Biles, 79, 

‘featest living authority on naval archi- 
‘eture,” onetime naval constructor of 
lit British Admiralty, Past Master of the 
Norshipful Company of Shipwrights; in 
Virginia Water, Surrey, England. 


“SEQUEL 


To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
vquels from last week’s news: 

(To the attempted extradition from 
meece of Samuel Insull, Chicago’s run- 
‘ay utilitarian, on U. S. charges of 
“minal bankruptcy for withdrawing 
*§00,000 from his tottering company 
‘en he knew they were about to crash 
Tote, Sept. 4): refusal by the Greek 
‘wellate Court, which then released Fugi- 
vt Insull from cust ody. 























Edwin Fisher is a young 


merchant on" Main Street” 


Let an Equitable agent apply 
the Case Method to your 
financial problem 


The Fisher case is merely an illustration 
of the Equitable method of fitting life 
insurance to individual needs. Your age, 
your income, business and family obli- 
gations, and many other factors are 
taken into account— and then an effec- 
tive, economical program is developed. 








How the Equitable “Case Method” 
helped to solve one of his problems 
will interest merchants and business 
men everywhere 


Edwin Fisher was making progress. His 
first business venture was working out as 
well as he had hoped. His foot seemed 
firmly planted on the first rung of the 
ladder of success. He felt confident, but 
not exactly secure. 

He realized that he was not in business 
for himself, strictly speaking, but for 
himself and family. What would become 
of them and the business in case anything 


‘ should happen to him? This disturbing 


thought came to him repeatedly. 

Then one day an Equitable agent asked 
for the privilege of analyzing his life insur- 
ance needs by the “Case Method.” Here 
is the program that was recommended: 

A “clean up” fund, to pay off Fisher’s 
loan at the bank, provide ready cash for 
the business and meet incidental expenses; 

A regular monthly income plan for the 
wife and children, to enable them to “carry 
on” without having to make a “sacrifice 
sale” of the business; 

A plan for his own retirement. The 
same plan which would protect his family 
would provide Fisher himself with a life- 
long income if he lived to retirement age. 

All this protection and old age security 
involves an outlay of only $10 a week, 
which is deducted from the earnings of 
the business without hardship. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 





The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 308 j 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. 


Kindly send explanatory booklet. 








































































UNION PACIFIC 
PIONEERS AGAIN 


First in 1869 ... now in 1933... 
two outstanding achievements in 
American railroading to the credit 


of Union Pacific 











TIME 
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° & b oke upe 
Articulated Train og 


EVERYWHERE 


—in Journals 





NE hundred and ten miles an hour... 

impelled by a mere 500 horse power 
...but riding smoothly, safely. certainly 
on 0S Bearings, Union Pacific’s new 
articulated train, now under construc- 
tion by the Pullman Car & Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, once again awakens 
the pioneering spirit of a famous 
pioneering road. 

Itsdesign dictated by the newest prin- 
ciples of reduced air resistance...its light 
weight the result of a crying need for 
economy... its power plant a mere pigmy 
compared with that of the ordinary lo- 
comotive...the new Union Pacific train 
promises to write an entirely new chap- 
ter in the colorful history of railroading. 

S308 Bearings were selected for this 
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Grin Wiped Off 

Few crops are harvested more than 
once a year, but one crop is harvested four 
times a year regularly: Industry’s reports 
of earnings. Last week John Stockholder 
looked upon the mounting tale of corporate 
earnings for the third quarter and found 
them in most cases as good as he had 
hoped, in some cases better. In the new 
crop of reports, only utilities were dis- 
appointing. On them the tables had been 
tuned: their fixed rates which had held 
up earnings well into Depression, had re- 
acted against them under the mounting 
taxes and mounting costs of Recovery. 
But John Stockholder could still afford 
to clap his hands as he saw other com- 
panies show deficits reduced, deficits 
tumed into profits, and profits turned into 
bigger profits for the first nine months of 
1933. Even the few companies whose 
tine-month profits were smaller than a 
year ago showed growing earnings for the 
st three months. Some reports to John 
Stockholder : 





rain 


: 
| 


9 MOS. 1933 9 MOS. 1932 
ooos omitted 
d=deficit 





General Motors. . .$81,409 $10,555 
National Distillers 1.954 370 
Bethlehem Steel 9,365 d 13,782 d 
Wrigley. 5.949 5,709 
duPont .. 26,437 19,733 
Republic Steel 2.780 d 8,640 d 
Joes & Laughlin.. 4,740d 6,192 d 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 5,025 4.541 
Sandard Brands... 10,416 11,247 
Aviation Corp 395 2,875 d 
Gillette Safety 

Razor . 2,686 4,655 
Commercial 

Solvents 1,279 894 
Packard 487d 4.416 d 
American Metal... 38 1.412d 
Childs 178d 183d 
Continental Oil 2,061 d** 101 
Consolidated Gas 2,362 * 60,566 * 
Electric Power & 

Light 39 d* 6.642 * 
North American 12,930 * 18.992 * 


But though John Stockholder could 
lord to grin at most of these reports he 
sw last week another set of reports, not 
of what business had been like in July, 
August and September but of what it had 
fallen to last week : 
€ The Iron & Steel Institute (which 
inder its new NRA code had just begun 
(0 make official weekly reports on steel 
operations) slapped John Stockholder 
Square on his grin with the announcement 
that steel operations were at 26.1% of 
capacity, not anywhere near the 59% high 
ot the third quarter. 
(The index of automobile production, 
ven allowing for a proportional seasonal 
decline, dropped to 46 although its 
Werage for the last quarter was well on 
the sunny side of 60. 

Electric power output fell to 1.618,- 
0,000 kilowatt hours compared to 1.663,- 
0.000 last quarter in spite of the fact 


‘at a seasonal increase would be normal. 
—. 

For 12 months. 

. This deficit for nine months resulted from 
“tly losses ; the third quarter Continental Oil 
tad net income of $2,898,000. 
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@ Carloadings registered a drop to 650,- 
ooo—only 8,000 cars above the 1932 level, 
although in the third quarter they were 
running 100,000 cars ahead of 1932. 

His grin demolished, John Stockholder 
still waited for better news. 
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Mr. Jones’s Dollar 


Into the anteroom of Undersecretary 
Dean Acheson on the second floor of the 
Treasury Building in Washington, big- 
framed Jesse Holman Jones and Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. strode at 9:30 one morn- 
ing last week. 

“How about gold?” demanded a dozen 
newshawks who were waiting for them. 

Smiling, Jesse Jones grabbed Mr. 
Acheson’s secretary, poirited to her teeth 
and wisecracked, “There's some gold for 
vee? 

After he and Mr. Morgenthau went in 
to Mr. Acheson, bored newshawks waited 








Wide World 
JessE HotmMANn JONES 


He needed the world arena for his wres- 
tling match. 


for 20 minutes. At last the door opened, 
the Jones head appeared, the Jones finger 
beckoned. In filed the newshawks. Read- 
ing from scrawled notes, Mr. Jones ap- 
prised the U. S. that beginning that day 
R. F. C. would pay U. S. gold miners 
$31.36 an ounce for their output. Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Morgenthau listened in 
silent approval. The newshawis dashed 
for telephones. 

R. F. C.’s gold price was theoretically 
good until canceled, but next morning 
Messrs. Jones & Morgenthau again ap- 
peared. A new price, $31.54, was an- 
nounced. On sutceeding days it was the 
same (except that Mr. Morgenthau gave 
up his personal visits. began to send a 
substitute )—and the price was pushed up 
to $31.76, to $31.82. Thus was inaugur- 
ated Franklin Roosevelt’s new _ policy 
(Trme, Oct. 30) of having the U. S. set 
its own price on gold—and dollars. 

How Mr. Jones & friends fixed the 
price, only they and God knew. Mr. 
Acheson had cable reports every morning 
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telling the latest news of foreign exchange 
markets. Presumably they telephoned 
the President at the White House to get 
approval of their price-fixings, but on what 
principle they fixed their premium above 
the world price remained a deep secret. 

What Price Dollars? Until last March 
there were by law 25.8 grains of gold 
g/to fine in a dollar. On that basis an 
ounce of gold made $20.67 dollars and 
$20.67 was therefore the price that the 
Government always paid for an ounce 
of gold. Since then the way of figuring 
the gold value of a dollar has been to take 
the exchange value of the dollar in rela- 
tion to francs or some other gold cur- 
rency and figure what percentage the dol- 
lar has depreciated. Thus the gold value 
of the dollar fell steadily all summer until 
it reached 64% (or 64¢). Fortnight ago it 
bounced back to 72¢ and then after the 
announcement of the President’s new pol- 
icy began to fall. The day before Messrs. 
Jones, Morgenthau and Acheson set 
R. F. C.’s price on gold, the dollar slipped 
to 66.88¢. 

But the first R. F. C. price on gold was 
$31.36 an ounce. On that basis the value of 
the dollar in gold (calculated by dividing 
the par price, $20.67; by the actual price, 
$31.36) was 65.91¢—or 1.12¢ less than the 
exchange price. On successive days as 
the R. F. C. boosted its price for gold its 
valuation of the dollar fell to 65.54¢ to 
65.08¢ to 64.96¢. 

The exchange value of the dollar did 
not follow the R. F. C. value down. It 
wandered around at levels of from 66.25¢ 
to 67.78¢—about 2¢ higher than the 
R. F. C. Thus two gold values for the 
dollar existed side by side, one fixed by 
the open market, the other by Mr. Jones 
& colleagues. That was disconcerting. 

But neither of these values of the dollar 
worried Mr. Roosevelt so much as still 
a third value—the value of the dollar not 
in gold but in purchasing power. The 
latest figures of the Department of Labor’s 
wholesale commodity price index showed 
that the purchasing power of the dollar 
(as compared to 1926) was $1.42, up 
14¢ from the week before. This was the 
figure that Mr. Roosevelt really wanted 
to bring down. All his tinkering with the 
gold value of the dollar was merely in 
hope of bringing down its value in com- 
modities—in other words to send com- 
modity prices up just as the R. F. C. 
undertook last week to send gold prices 
up. 

Results. As a price-boosting measure 
the R. F. C.’s new gold prices had little 
immediate effect on the stockmarket. 
Stocks, after their first bounce, remained 
firm, gained little. Grain prices moved 
upward but apparently more because the 
Government was threatening to buy more 
grain and to peg prices by lending farmers 
5o0¢ a bushel on corn (see p. 17). 

One big result, however, was another 
boom in the gold mining business. In 
Denver the U. S. Mint received $416,000 
in gold in two days; in San Francisco the 
mint. received $2,225,000, much of it from 
Manila. These receipts are largely the 
result of increased operations since Sep- 
tember when the Mints boosted their 
price from $20.67 to the world price, 
around $30. That sent miners scurrying 


into the hills all over the West, brought 
back life to old mining towns that had 
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been nearly dead for years. In Alaska the 
president of the Alaska College and School 
of Mines reported a rush of prospectors to 
take short winter courses in mining in 
anticipation of a boom in the Klondike 
when the weather moderates next spring. 

Individual miners who go out with pans 
into stream beds did not seem likely to 
make big profits for they seldom mine 
more than $3 worth of gold a day. What 
is more, every time they take a batch of 
gold dust to the Mint they have to pay 
so¢ to make an affidavit that they really 
dugthe gold in such&such places. In prac- 
tice many individual miners sell gold to 
storekeepers and other accommodating 
middlemen. Since middlemen have the cost 
and trouble of filling out affidavits of ori- 
gin, they often as not give miners more 
than $16 to $18 an ounce, even recently 
when the Mint price was around $30. Big 
profits therefore are mostly reserved for 
big producers. Yet many big producers 
are taking the opportunity of working 
their poorer ores (which cannot be profit- 
ably worked in ordinary times), thereby 
increasing their costs and cutting their 
possible margin of profit. 

Second Stroke. Disappointed that 
price fixing of domestic gold had no ap- 
parent result even on the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar, the President sum- 
moned Governor Black of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Governor Harrison of the 
New York Reserve Bank, Fred I. Kent, 
foreign exchange expert, Professor James 
Harvey Rogers of Yale, and Professor 
George F. (“Rubber Dollar’) Warren of 
Cornell along with Mr. Jones and col- 
leagues and other economic advisers to a 
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Sunday afternoon conference at the White 
House. From it issued announcement, 
foreshadowed fortnight ago in the Presi- 
dent’s radio speech, that the R. F. C. 
would begin buying gold abroad. To buy 
gold it would have to sell dollars, thereby 
tending to force exchange value of the 
dollar down toward the level of the R. F. 
C. dollar. Unable to down the dollar on 
its home grounds, Mr. Jones and friends 
were going to wrestle it in the world arena. 

Next morning Europe was agog. Since 
if one currency goes down in foreign ex- 
change, all others go up relatively, the 
President’s announcement carried an im- 
plied threat of a currency war—with the 
R. F. C. fighting Britain’s equalization 
fund, and France perhaps leaving the gold 
standard in order to compete. Washington 
hinted, however, that the Administration 
in its gold purchases intended to play ball 
with the Bank of England, would not 
tinker so much with dollar exchange as to 
upset England's plans for sterling ex- 
change. In a twitter the financial world 
waited as it had done a week before to 
learn the important point: how and how 
far the Administration intended to execute 
its new policy. 

Immediate result of the announcement 
was that the exchange value of the dollar 
slumped to 65.44¢ which compared with 
the R. F. C.’s value of 64.67¢ (resulting 
from a fourth successive increase in the 
price of gold). Stocks and grains, how- 
ever, failed to rally, actually slumped after 
the new announcement. The R. F. C.’s 
new policy gave President Roosevelt po- 
tential control over the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar, but many an econo- 
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ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
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mist wondered whether it would give hin 
any direct help in lowering the more in. 
portant commodity value of the dollar jy 
the near future. 





$36.37 Rails 


President Wilson appointed Joseph 


Bartlett Eastman to the Interstate ma 
merce Commission as a Republican. Ih A 





1924 Mr. Eastman voted for La Follette 
President Hoover re-appointed him as , 
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Keystone 
Co-ORDINATOR EASTMAN 

In spite of “collusion” he compromised 

If the p: 


Democrat. Mr. Eastman always ad- p 
mitted that he had no political affiliation, ] economic 
and almost everybody else admitted that ] flooded 1 
the I. C. C. would be a far less potent body bargains 
without Mr. Eastman. A _ hard-working benaht 

bachelor and a patient, keen-nosed bear ee 


for grubbing out facts, he has long been nes—abs 


known as the I. C. C.’s most brilliant dis- 
senter. Though he is a frank advocate o! 
Government control of the carriers, all 
railroadmen have a. vast respect for Mr 
Eastman’s knowledge of their business 
When President Hoover had misgivings 
about his re-appointment, it was the rail- 
roadmen who became his stanchest sup- 
porters. 

Last summer President Roosevelt bor- 
rowed Mr. Eastman from the I. C. C. tem- 
porarily to become his Federal Co 
ordinator of Transportation. And when 
the President started to stir up the mar- 
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Surely in 
Profit Is 


Brilliant ALLEGHENY Metal, in the familiar form of Crusader Kitchen Ware, makes 
possible the greatest cooking efficiency as less flame is required thus assuring the best 
cooking results. Unrusting ... unstaining ... untarnishing, this lustrous, satin-smooth 
metal gives to the American Housewife the ultimate in modern kitchen ware. It is 
stronger than steel . . . does not dent or scratch . . . cleans as easily as chinaware, im- 
portant reasons for the popularity of Crusader Ware in the finer homes today. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY . . . Brackenridge . . . Pa. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities... Stocks carried by 









JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES ~ 3 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, ag f Jee i 2 

Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey’ City — on 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco; Or pa 


Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 






ket for capital goods, he asked Co Re, 
ordinator Eastman to see if he could drum are 
up enough orders for rails to tempt the 

four steel companies into shading thelr} — 


price from $40 a ton (Time, Oct. 16) 
Efficient Mr. Eastman promptly came 
through with orders for 844,000 tons 
U. S. Steel’s Taylor, Bethlehem’s Grace 
Inland’s Block and Colorado Fuel & Iron s 
Roeder, the only railmakers in the U. 5 
agreed to submit strictly independent bids 
Rail rolling, however, is no cut-throat bus 
ness. For eleven years the price neve! 
varied a cent from $43 a ton. Last year 
it was downed $3. No responsible stee* 
man has ever volunteered an explanation 
of this amazing stability. ; 

When all four steel companies handed 
Mr. Eastman their bids, they were all the 
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IS NOT WITHOUT HONOR 


“Profit” comes from the Latin word for “progress.” 


In no other country has the profit principle created so 
much progress—so much material prosperity—as in 
the United States of Americ 


Yet here and there are men who seem to think that 
profit is wrong in principle—that all service and all 
production should be offered without profit. But most 
farm products and most manufactured goods in recent 
years have been offered not only at cost, but at less 
than cost. There has been little profit, and less progress. 
Who has benefited ? 


In 1932, like most other businesses, the motor car in- 
dustry operated at a net loss. Individual makes of 
cars, in many cases, were sold at hundreds of dollars 
less than cost of production per car. 


If the principle of “‘selling without profit” is sound 
economics, motor car manufacturers should have been 
flooded with orders. But they were not. Wonderful 
bargains were offered far below cost. Yet few people 
bought. Absent profits meant absent wages and sala- 
ties—absent jobs—absent purchasers. 


Profits are the key to permanent business recovery. 
Governmental leaders recognize this fact. Labor 
kaders acknowledge it. 


So, when you are urged to buy goods or services “at 
cost,” “without agent’s commission,” ‘‘without profit,’ 
we you really being asked to act in your own best 
interest ? 


Surely in your own daily life you have found that “A 


Profit Is Not Without Honor.’ 


Reprints of this advertisement 
are available in leaflet form. 





THE NATIONAL BO ARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - NEW YORK—85 John St. - CHICAGO—222 
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W. Adams St. - SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, 
consequently vital to the public interest and the social orde 


practically universal in its coverage, and 
r. Stability and 


security and service are outstanding characteristics of stock company fire 


insurance, the exact cost of which is always definitely known in advance to 


the policyholder. No assessments can ever be levied. Competent local agents 


# are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policyholder. 
Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a “Stock Company.” 
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COMFORTABLY 


OFF“ 


@ How principal 
and income of a certain in- 
vestment fund increased 
substantially in the past 20 
years without speculation is 
described in a booklet which 
will be sent to you on request. 


TRAINER 
ASSOCIATES 


Investment Counsel 





274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


T° E 


same—not $35 a ton but $37.75. That 
was too much for Mr. Eastman, who has 
suspected for a long time that railmakers’ 
profits have been inordinate. Last week 
he served notice on the railmakers that if 
they expected the Government to finance 
the carriers in large rail purchases, they 
could do one of two things: either cut the 
price to $35 or open their books to Gov- 
ernment accountants to find out what rail 
costs really are. Said Mr. Eastman: “The 
facts that these letters bear a common 
date, that they name an identical price... 
and that this price is the odd figure of 
$37.75, point unmistakably to the con- 
clusion that these letters were the result 
of consultation and collusion... . It 
seems clear that these are non-competitive 
prices lacking the safeguard to the con- 
sumer which competition provides. Mani- 
festly . . . the [steel] code was not in- 
tended to eliminate competition. On the 
contrary, it is by its own terms a ‘Code 
of Fair Competition.’ ” 

While steelmen bitterly denied the 
charge of collusion, President Roosevelt 
stepped in to blast the deadlock in order 
to get men back to work. He proposed 
splitting the difference squarely in half 
with a price of $36.374.a ton. The steel- 
men agreed. So did Mr. Eastman. 
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Hooked Fisherman 


Expert fly-fishermen regard dandified 
little George Michel Lucien LaBranche as 
their foremost U. S. authority. His Dry 
Fly and Fast Water is an angler’s lexicon. 
Occasionally, for reasons which his friends 
have never been able to discover, he goes 
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Investment dealers in principal cities, or The 
Corporation, 
detailed prospectus of the 
Trust Certificates for shares of Incorporated 
Investors, meeting the requirements of section 


10 of the Securities Act of 1933. 


She “Parker Corporation 


60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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fishing in hipboots, cutaway, light waist. 
coat, wing collar. Fisherman LaBranche 
is also a stockbroker, and a rich one. He 
learned his trade at the swift hand of an 
authority as revered among brokers as js 
Mr. LaBranche among fishermen. For 
years he was secretary to the late great 
Speculator James R. Keene, whom J. P. 
Morgan the Elder hired to make the mar. 
ket for his newly-issued U. S. Steel. 
While casting this season in the fast 
waters of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Fisherman LaBranche hooked _ himself 
badly. From the rostrum of the Exchange 





Wide World 
GEORGE MICHEL LuCcIEN LABRANCHE 
Now he can go fishing every day. 


it was announced last week that George 
Michel Lucien LaBranche had been sus- 
pended for two years “for conduct or pro- 
ceedings inconsistent with just and equita- 
ble principles of trade.” 

LaBranche & Co. is a firm of “special. 
ists” who, acting for other brokers, keep 
a record (“book’’) of orders placed above 
or below the market. When the market 
price reaches the prices fixed in the orders, 
the specialist executes them. Because the 
specialist thus knows the supply & demand 
factors better than anyone else, the Stock 
Exchange has passed very strict rules for- 
bidding the specialist to use this inside in- 
formation for his own gain. Offenses are 
called “trading against the book.” 

While acting as the specialist in At 
lantic Refining, Fisherman LaBranche had 
received orders to sell a total of 3,500 
shares at $31 a share. On his book he had 
orders to buy 5,000 shares of Atlantic Re- 
fining at that price. Instead of matching 
the 3,500 sell orders with 3,500 of the buy 
orders, Fisherman LaBranche bought lor 
his own firm 2,000 shares at $31, thus 
filling only 1,500 of the buy orders, not 
3,500 shares as he could have done. Pe- 
sumably those people whose orders wen! 
unfilled had to pay higher than $31 to ge 
their stock. Likewise while the specialis 
in American-La France & Foamite, Broker 
LaBranche, aware that there were orders 
to buy large blocks of stock, had guided 
his personal trading accordingly. ‘The firm 
of LaBranche & Co. was not affected by 
its senior partner’s fouled casts. 
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Consolidated Statement 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership the following 
interconnected Southern California utilities : 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 


SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 


seeccee eee cee e PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ...ccccccccece 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, September 30, 1933 


ASSETS 
Piant PROPERTIES AND FRANCHISES . 
INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES rh 
CasH AND SECURITIES IN SINKING FuNps 
CurRENT ASSETS: 


Cash and Call Loans. ... $3,785,569.27 
Other Current Assets . . . . 6,038,352.29 
ES a ee 
DEreERRED CHARGES: 
Unamortized Discount and 
Expense on Securities . . . $5,851,593.18 
Miscellaneous . . . . . . _ 1,780,645.99 


Total 
ie Ole ie 


LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Stock, Pactric 
LigHTING CORPORATION: 


Preferred, 196,665 Shares of 


No Par Value . . . . . $19,666,500.00 
Common, 1,608,631 Shares of 

NoPar Value . . . . . 29,937,924.00 

Total 


PrererrED CaprraL STocK OF SUBSIDIARIES 

Mivority INtEREST IN COMMON StTocK AND 
SuRPLUS OF SUBSIDIARIES 

Fuypep Desr or SUBSIDIARIES 

Consumers’ Deposits AND ADVANCES FOR 
ConstRUCTION 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 





Accounts Payable . . . . . $1,323,480.21 
Consumers’ Refunds Payable , 998,117.58 
Accruep Accounts: 
Bond Interest . . . . . 929,698.75 
ee. Sw ee St Sle 5 ORRIN 
Dividends Payable Sh, el Dee 
Miscellaneous than ie Leaking 14,525.64 
Re ey) ere, arcy 
Reserves; 
Depreciation . . . . . . 59,710,271.13 
Insurance and Miscellaneous 2,829,562.71 
Total . ‘ eget.) 
EarNep SuRPLUs 
TOTAL 


$234,954,861.31 
9,945,703.82 
698,718.61 


9,825,901.56 


$49,604,424.00 


25,981,375.00 


6,014.61 
102,102,000.00 


3,104,017.58 


7,946,665.83 


62,539,833.84 
11,771,091.61 





$263,055,422.47 





Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses 
and Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended September 30, 1933 
Gross Revenue. ..... . . . $45,051,946.84 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXEs: 


Operating Expenses . . . . $19,076,.834.20 

oe ee ; 5,505,221.61 
(ee ee Me 
Net ReveENvE Berore Bonn INTEREST . . $20,469,891.03 


338,830.91 


Sr 


Depuct Bonp INTEREST 


Net ReEvENUE Arter Bonp INTEREST $15,131,060.12 
Depuct: 
Depreciation oe «6 © « « S@lon weet 


Amortization of Discount and 





Expense on Securities . .. 277,678.62 
FOE vc 4) oS eee ae eee 7,412,632.29 


Net RevenveE Berore DivipeNnps . . © $ 7,'718,427.83 


Depuct DIvIDENDs oF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock . « « w « SLCC Sie? 


Common Stock, Minority Interest 242.00 


Total Se ae ee ee ll 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 

Common Stock or Paciric LIGHTING 

CorPORATION a ere ae oe ee eee $6,027 ,370.36 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STtocK . ... . 1,059,630.92 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON COMMON Stock  $4,967,739.44 


Casu DivipENDs oN ComMON Stock. . . 4,825,893.00 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS. . .. .. .- $141,846.44 





Balance Available for Dividends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share . . . $3.09 
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“Who's the local dealer 
for that particular brand?” 

Your classified telephone 
book will help you get the 
answer. Look for the brand 
name of the product you 
want — Dixie Cups, Pontiac, 
Stromberg-Carlson. There 
you'll find names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of 
local authorized dealers. 


“WHERE TO & 
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Senate Revelations 5:2 

The U. S. investigating Senators last 
week continued writing the fifth chapter 
of their book of revelations—the chapter 


| of Manhattan’s Chase National Bank, its 


Mr. Wiggin and its Mr. Aldrich. Not so 
much excitement did the sequel make for 
the U. S. Press but far more excitement 
for the characters involved. The char- 
acters began to speak their minds in no 
uncertain terms: 

Cuba. Swart Inquisitor Pecora brought 


| a number of Chase’s vice presidents to the 


stand and, more interesting, produced 


| their candid correspondence with one an- 
| other, procured from the Chase’s letter 


files. One letter told that Jose (““Wood 
Louse’’) Obregon, son-in-law of President 
Machado hired by Chase’s Havana branch 
(at $19,000 a year), had turned out to be 
absolutely useless for any purpose except 
entertaining clients; that Machado had 
used up $9,000,000 of a $12,000,000 pen- 
sion trust fund. Other letters declared 
that $18,000,000 had been spent un- 
necessarily in rebuilding the Cuban Cap- 
itol, that the whole Machado Cabinet had 
big graft in construction of Havana’s 
waterworks. Finally Inquisitor Pecora 
himself dammed up the flood of epistolary 
candor, suppressed one paragraph and a 
whole memorandum because “it might 
lead to acts of violence in Cuba.” 
The Committee’s criticisms 
Chase’s operations Cuba: 


of 
that 


the 


in the 


| Chase had gotten $40,000,000 owed to it 


by Cuba refunded into Cuban bonds which 
were then sold to the U. S. public; that 
the Chase had in effect unloaded on the 


public, since Cuba then had a deficit of 


| $7,000,000 for the previous year (not 
mentioned in the prospectus for the 


| bonds); that the Chase and its associates 


had taken some $3,000,000 for financing 
and refinancing $80,000,000 in Cuban 
loans. 

Mr. Wiggin. While Inquisitor Pecora 
was digging into Cuban matters, he 
paused and, without comment, put into 
the record a curt letter written the day 
before: 

“To the Board of Directors of the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, 
N. Y. 

“Gentlemen: 

“At the time of the agreement to pay 
me annual compensation of $100,000 it 


was believed to be in the best interests 
of the bank. As that agreement has been 
criticized, I beg to request that it be 


terminated. Yours sincerely, 
“Albert H. Wiggin” 

Four days later he had Mr. Wiggin back 
on the witness stand and developed facts 
that were bigger news to other Chase 
officers sitting in the Committee room 
than they were to the investigating Sen- 
ators: 

In five years (1928-32) while the Chase 
Securities Corp. through a subsidiary had 
made $159,000 in dealing in some $860,- 
000,000 of Chase stock, three of Mr. Wig- 
gin’s family holding companies had made 
$10,425,000 dealing in the same stock. Mr. 
Wiggin’s explanation of the discrepancy 
was that the Chase subsidiary had been 
operating in & out on a trading basis to 
distribute stock to the public; his own 
companies had been operating for the long 
pull. 
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comes first! 


WHEN shipping drugs, cosmetics or any 
product contained ina bottle, yourfirst thought 
is safety. And next you think of packing cost, 
Hundreds of firms have adopted KIMPAK 
because it solves both problems. KIMPAK 
is safe and economical. 

As shown in the illustration, the bottle of 
Admiracion Soapless Shampoo Treatment, 
made by the National Oil Products Co., is first 
wrapped in KIMPAK and then placed ina 
metal edged box. KIMPAK, a soft, resilient, 
fluffy crepe wadding, prevents rubbing and 
softens shocks and jolts. 


The National Metal Edge Box Co. has offered to 
at Philadelphia, Pa. ¥ 
Neenah, Wis. seme 


mail a free sample of this shampoo packed in 
And if you want a sample of KIMPAK, 
D k 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


KIMPAK. Just address this firm on your letterhead 
write to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Like MAGIC When 










WOULD YOU BELIEVE 
THAD A SPLITTING 
HEADACHE 5 

MINUTES AGO? 


eas She Took CElem 


...“My head was throbbing and I had a thrill- 
ing date in 10 minutes. I was so anxious to 
look and feel my best. 

. .-“Most things won’t stop my headaches 
quickly so I always take a couple of HEXIN 
tablets with water. It’s advertised as the 
10-minute pain-relief but it usually works 
quicker than that for me. 
..-“And—HEXIN never upsets my stomach 
the way other pain-relievers do. My dear, I 
really don’t know what I’d do without it. 
@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. Its action had to be gentle and sale. 
@ ALL MODERN DOCTORS and druggists 
know the HEXIN formula (printed en the box) 
and endorse it. Buy a box today. Be sure t0 
insist on HEXIN. Nothing else is“just as g00¢. 


eS ST SS 


HEXIN INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicage 


Please send me generous Free sample of Hextn. TB-2113 
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Chase bank officers, some of whom had 
borrowed money to buy stock at the top 
(and found difficulty in repaying it), 
listened in surprise at the tale of their 
onetime chief’s profits. They listened 
grimly while he told how one of his 
family companies had been short 60,000 
shares of bank stock at the Crash in 
October 1929. 

Newshawks who had not noticed that 
Mr. Wiggin and Mr. Aldrich were not act- 
ing like bosom companions during the 
hearings, suddenly woke up to the fact 
that Messrs. Wiggin and Aldrich had never 
found seats together at the Committee 
table. 

When Mr. Wiggin finished for the day, 
Mr. Aldrich red-faced and grim, stepped 
forward, spoke succinctly, leaving no 
doubt of his feelings: 

“In order that there shall be no mis- 
uderstanding on the part of present 
sockholders of the bank as to what the 
attitude of the present management of the 
bank is with regard to the participation 
by the affiliates of the bank in trading 
accounts in bank stock, I would like to 
sate that it is absolutely opposed to such 
transactions. 

“As a matter of fact, today the Met- 
potan Corp. [subsidiary that took part in 
pools} does not deal in Chase stock in 
any way whatever, and as long as I have 
anything to do with the management of 


the bank the market in Chase stock will | 


not be an artificial one.” 

Mr. Wiggin listened without expression. 
No accusations passed between the two 
nen, Later with the Committee’s permis- 
son Mr, Aldrich softened the last sentence 
tread: “. . . The market in Chase stock 
tall not be affected by the operation of 
trading accounts by the affiliates of the 
bank.” Thus, with the best of taste, was 
deined the difference between the Chase’s 
past and the Chase’s present. 


Downtown 

(First big Manhattan bank to sell pre- 
ferred stock to the R. F. C., Manufactur- 
tts Trust Co. last week took action, an- 
nounced it would accept $25,000,000 from 
the R. F.C.* To prove to the public that 
Manufacturers Trust was just being gen- 
tous to the Administration and did not 
wed the money, President Harvey Gibson 
Wertised at the same time that the 
unk’s dividend, suspended because of 
uncertainty during the banking holiday, 
ut continuing to be amply earned, would 
resumed, 

(ln Hartford the deputy attorney gen- 
eral of Connecticut ruled that Connecti- 
cuts mutual savings banks could not le- 
uilly join the Federal Reserve System. 
Reason: by doing so they would be com- 
jelled to join in the Federal Government's 
“posit guarantee scheme. 

€ Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co., members 
rn New York Stock Exchange and 
-tcago Board of Trade, announced that 
'S Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
maha and St. Joseph, Mo. offices had 





aitks and trust companies incorporated 
= York's banking laws cannot issue 
Wn | Ted aeal Therefore Manufacturers Trust 
wed “capital notes” which are preferred stock 
“irtually all respects except in the eyes of 
ee They were readily accepted by the 

C., for the New Deal does not frown on 
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‘sions of the law if they happen to suit its | 





JUST AS A LEAKY CARBURETOR CUTS DOWN 
GASOLINE MILEAGE>:+SO A POOR LAMP CuTsS 
DOWN THE LIGHT FOR THE CURRENT CONSUMED 


SOAR AAARAR PPL 


The mark of ccomomilae 


“LIGHT 
MILEAGE” 


Just as an automobile carburetor turns gasoline into“gas mileage”’ 
so an incandescent lamp turns electricity into“light mileage.” 


Inferior lamps are just as wasteful as an inefficient carburetor 
because they do not convert electricity into light economically. 
They give less light than they should, blacken quickly or burn 
out prematurely. Don’t tolerate“electricity hogs” in your lamp 
sockets any more than you tolerate a “‘gas hog’’ in your car. 
One sure and very simple way to be sure of all the light 
you pay for is to look for this mark <2) on every lamp you 
buy. It also assures you of all the efficiencies that modern 
research has developed for lighting your home, automobile 
... for making moving pictures indoors and taking 
snapshots at night. Look for it every time you buy lamps! 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For good light at low cost 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


General Electric manufactures lamps for home lighting and decoration, automobiles, flashlights, 
photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs, Also Sunlight lamps. 
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been acquired by Winthrop, Mitchell & 
Co. of Manhattan. Month ago Arthur S. 
Jackson, senior partner of Jackson Bros., 
Boesel, who managed their Chicago of- 
fice’s grain commission business (largest 
in the U. S.), died in Manhattan. Thus 
Jackson Bros., Boesel plans to become 
simply a Manhattan brokerage firm, 
passed on the title of biggest grain broker 
to Winthrop, Mitchell. 

@. Under the oil code Texas and Okla- 
homa last week whittled down their pro- 
duction quotas and Secretary Ickes, hope- 
ful of maintaining the basic Midcontinent 
price of $1.11 a barrel for crude oil (set 


three weeks ago), warned producers 
against cheating under express threat of 


exercising his ‘drastic powers.” Mean- 
while Nature, with a more powerful 
threat, endangered again the best laid 
plans of oilmen for keeping down produc- 
tion: in Anderson County, Tex., gushed 
the discovery well of a new oil field. 





Personnel 
Israel Edwin Leopold (Ed Wynn), 


president of Amalgamated Broadcasting 
System, organized last spring (after many 
postponements it began broadcasting in 
September), resigned his post. Announced 
reason: the discovery that he was a show- 
man, not a businessman. Ota Gygi (Hun- 
garian-born, onetime court violinist to 
Alfonso XIII) and Henry Goldman, busi- 
nessman, who ran the company all sum- 
mer while Mr. Wynn was in Hollywood, 
remain in charge. Ed Wynn became once 
more Texaco’s broadcasting Fire Chief. 
Samuel Ungerleider, onetime liquor 
wholesaler, retailer and rectifier, member 
of Fenner, Beane & Ungerleider, resigned 
to become president of Distillers & Brew- 
ers Corp. of America, $7,500,000 liquor 
holding company formed last August. 
After Jan. 1 the firm of Fenner, Beane 
& Ungerleider will be Fenner, Beane & Co. 





Has your Factory Equipment 
A ROTTEN DISPOSITION? 


When opera stars refuse to 
sing, it’s ““Temperament’’... 
but when factory equipment 
balks at working, adverse 
climate is often to blame. 
For materials and machines 
are weather-sensitive. At- 
mospheric conditions can 


ruly materials and factory 
equipment into steady, ev- 
ery-day performers by sup- 
plying the air conditions in 
which they work their best 

. regardless of outside 
weather. It has helped com- 
panies to maintain a high 


correct almost any produc- 
tion difficulty produced by 
the weather. Send for a folder 
telling what we have done 
for other manufacturers. It 
is “‘A Guide For Those Who 
Must Outwit Climate”... 
and contains specially pre- 


slow down production, cause 
spoilage or ‘‘seconds,’’ in- 
crease production costs... 
and jeopardize future sales. 

Parks Certified Climate 
many times has changed un- 


quality and rate of output, 
establish better acceptance 
for their products,—and in- 
crease sales and profits. 
Parks engineers can pro- 
vide the right equipment to 


pared tables and other infor- 
mation covering the best at- 
mospheric conditions for man- 
ufacturing and storing many 
different products. Write for 
it today,— no obligation. 


ARKS 


Eaton, Crane and Pike Stationery and 
Skinner’s Satin are made in Certified 
Climate. We will be glad to tell you 
whom we are serving in your industry. 


CLIMATE 





PARKS-CRAMER CO. 990 


MAIN ST. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 














Anatomy of Tardiness 

How may parents speed up their lag- 
ging children, prevent their being tardy 
at school? Last week Miss Nellie W., 
Birdsong, psychologist of Maryland State 
Normal School, told a Child Study Asso- 
ciation meeting: “Children too frequently 
feel themselves the centre of attention 
when repeated calls are made for them to 
get up in the morning, to hurry over their 
dressing and to eat their meals. Flattered, 
they try to keep the centre of the stage 
by actions that seem to them to elicit 
this specific attention. A little seeming in- 
difference on the part of parents and the 
throwing of more responsibility upon the 
child for his lateness at school often will 
remedy such a situation.” 


— ? ~ 


age School 

Three years ago Dr. John Van Antwerp 
MacMurray resigned as U. S. Minister to 
China to become director of a school which 
has neither faculty nor students—the 
Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations, offspring of Johns Hopkins. 
Named for the famed  scholar-diplomat 
who was once a Johns Hopkins postgradv- 
ate fellow, the School was founded by 
popular subscription. Owen D. Young 
chairmanned a committee to raise $1,000- 
000. The late Publisher Edward William 
Bok gave $50,000 to finance the first year. 
Bernard Mannes Baruch gave $250.000 
for a scholarly inquiry into the relation 
between profiteering and the causes of 
war. 

Last week Director MacMurray was 
preparing to set out as U. S. Minister to 
Estonia, Latvia & Lithuania, with perhaps 
Soviet Russia as a later objective (Tre, 
Oct. 30). During his absence the Page 
School will be directed by Dr. Frederick 
Sherwood Dunn, associate in the School, 
onetime assistant solicitor in the State De- 
partment, member of mixed claims com 
missions, fellow in international law at 
Johns Hopkins. Dr. Dunn has completed 
a study on “Protection of Nationals,” is 
working on “Intervention in International 
Affairs.” Other Page School projects: 3 
round table on China; studies on oil in 
Russia by Dr. Lazare Teper, “Manifest 
Destiny” by Dr. A. K. Weinberg, Chinese 
boycotts by Professor C. F. Remer, peace 
systems by Colonel Samuel Curtis Vestal, 
the U. S. attitude toward France by Dr. 
Gilbert Chinard. 


Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


ONLY 10¢ 
A DAY 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 
chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate. Full ot 
of keys with large and small letters. ¢ pay 
case included. Use it 10 days free. You get ‘i 
this for only 10c aday. Write today. Say: #* 

me how I can get new portable typewrtet wa 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day 
Remington Rand Ine., Dept TM-4, Bult ilo, N.Y. 
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Princess Alice 

CrowpeD Hours—Alice 
Longworth—Scribner ($3). 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, now 49, 
two years a widow, and connected by 
no bond save a distant cousinship and 
her agile, pleasantly sarcastic mind to the 
present occupants of the national spot- 
light, occupied for ten or maybe 20 years 
a position in the U. S. comparable to 
Edward of Wales’s position in England. 
“Princess Alice” was no empty title and 
neither is Crowded Hours. She had just 
had time to learn her p’s and q’s from 
governesses and her strenuous widowed 
father and lovable stepmother when her 
father became in extremely rapid succes- 
sion Police Commissioner of New York, 
Governor, Vice President and President. 
Thoroughly extroverted, more than good- 
looking, quick of wit, tongue and action, 
she made of her position all that a smart 
girl should have. Her story told now, 
not obviously aided by the diary which 
persons of her generation and breeding 
ways kept, has an insouciant vitality in- 
ieresting to contemplate in a day domi- 
nated by her equally insouciant kinsman 
nd his oppositely constituted entourage 
of social workers. 

Without saying so, Princess Alice 
knows that she was deliciously spoiled. 
Her hours were crowded with fun from 
the moment she heard President McKinley 
was shot. An amateur psychologist, she 
recognizes the primitive satisfaction it 
save her to know that her adored father 
was released from the “comic obscurity” 
itely immortalized in Vice President 
Throttlebottom. She was unexcited 
when, at an Adirondack camp, she heard 
tht McKinley was dead. She did not 
se her father again until that Autumn. 
But then “it was pretty thrilling to be 
going to Washington with a presidential 
parent to live in the White House!” 
_ Not yet a débutante, she enjoyed slid- 
ing down White House stairs on trays with 
the younger brood quite as much as “play- 
mg up” when company came. She 
christened a German Imperial yacht and 
remembers the late Prince Henry of Prus- 
‘la extremely well. She gladly wangled 
lot a hard-wood floor for the East Room 
with chin-bearded Uncle Joe Cannon (she 
hated the crash they put down there on 
‘te mustard-colored carpet for dances). 
Sie visited Havana, New Orleans, Puerto 
Rico, Chicago (where John McCutcheon 
‘irtooned the people gaping at her at 
the horse show). She smoked cigarets, 
cartied whiskey flasks in her gloves te 
dinner parties for the bored young men 
and in general attracted such newspaper 
attention that her father wrote her scorch- 
mgly about it. (She burned his letter 
iter a New London boat race party.) 
And then, after a trip to the Orient with 
fcretary of War William Howard Taft, 
the married smart Nicholas Longworth, 
‘Ne 37-year-old Ohio Congressman who 
‘as to become even more publicly beloved 
than herself, Li 

Familiar as the sagacious young sideline 
‘iter in subsequent presidential adminis- 
‘auons, as the mother of Paulina Long- 


Roosevelt 





worth, as a friend of Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, as an intimate of the brighter 
present-day group of Washington corre- 
spondents and literati, Princess Alice re- 
mains freshly interesting for new facts 
that she casually reveals about herself. 
Frazier’s Golden Bough is one of her 
favorite books. She compares presiden- 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
ALICE ROOSEVELT (DEBUTANTE) 


She waited until her mother was brushing 
her teeth. 


of the King of the Wood at Nemi—and 
still loves the great game of politics. 

She still reads “here & there” in 
Bible every day. 

Leprosy terrified her, from the Biblical 
descriptions. 

She was fat as a child, and wore leg 
braces for several years, “an orthopedic 
case.” 

To her, Warren Gamaliel Harding was 
“just a slob.” 


the 


She can write, viz.: “Squadron A in: 
their smart uniforms formed in the nar- 
row street to escort the Vice-President- 


elect to the Capitol. We decided that 
their mounts had been hired in Washing- 
ton for the occasion, probably taken from 
coal wagons, as they showed a tendency to 
back onto the sidewalk... . 

“T had not been back long before Nick 
and I decided that we were engaged and 
that we might as well announce our en- 
gagement, as the papers were daily doing 
it for us. I remember that I felt shy and 
self-conscious about telling the family 
that we were engaged. I had the per- 
fectly unwarranted feeling that they might 
be ‘sentimental’ about it. I put off telling 
for a long time. Finally, one evening I 
followed Mother into her bathroom, and 
told her the news while she was brushing 
her teeth, so that she should have a mo- 
ment to think before she said anything. 
Nick, meanwhile, with great formality was 
announcing it to Father in the study. 

“King Edward sent a snuff box of blue 
and gold enamel with his miniature on it. 
The Kaiser sent a bracelet set with a 








miniature of himself, a smaller twin of 
the one he had given me for christening 
the Meteor. The only difference was in 
the uniform that he had on, and that the 
gold was lighter and the diamonds around 
the miniature smaller in the one that I 
got for getting married. The present 
from the King of Italy was a mosaic table, 
so large and heavy that I have never been 
able to use it in any of the rather small 
houses that I have lived in. .. . The Em- 
press Dowager sent me an enchanting 
series of gifts. There were eight rolls of 
brocade of different colors brocaded in a 
gold that never tarnishes, with the shu 
sign, the Chinese sign of longevity, 
worked into the design. I have used some 
of it for dresses. They never wear out, 
so when they have seen a few years’ serv- 
ice, I put them away and after an in- 
terval bring them out again and have 
them made over. She also sent me two 
rings, a pair of earrings, some white jade, 
a white fox coat, and an ermine coat. The 
Chinese had a very proper idea of gifts!” 

And a bit of really ancient history: 

“.. Instead of saying nothing and 
letting Nick go to the dinner, I told him 
the horrid news of the seating, whereat 
he promptly said he would not go, that 
he was very glad to get out of the despised 
dry dinner, using as an excuse ‘the slight’ 
to the foreign ladies. The next day he 
had a large lunch party in the Speaker’s 
dining room of the House, and made a 
good story about how he had managed 
to dodge doing what he did not wish to 
do. Within less than three hours he, the 
Meyers, and I were being called up by the 
Press and the whole ridiculous episode was 
attributed to my having ‘taken a stand’ 
against the pretensions of Charlie Curtis 
and Mrs. Gann. 

“Of course, obviously, there never was 
any row; any one who knew me was aware 
that rank and conventionality were things 
I always fled from and shirked. I could 
not very well tell the true story—that 
Nick had seized a straw to avoid a dry 
dinner. . . . I used to get letters demand- 
ing how I could be so snobbish as to ‘snub 
Mrs. Gann’ and others saying ‘stick to 
your guns.’ The first time she and I were 
seen in public together in the Senate gal- 
lery, the rustle in the press gallery across 
the way was like leaves in an Autumn 
wind. And I really think a great many 
people never believed that Charlie Curtis 
and Dolly Gann were just as good friends 
of mine as they had always been.” 





Stiff Upper Lip 
WINNER TAKE NotH1inc—Ernest Hem- 
ingway—Scribner ($2). 
Ernest Hemingway’s critics are begin- 
ning to call him a professional Hard Guy, 


hint that at bottom he is an adolescent 
sentimentalist. His followers crane their 
necks up at him as if he were a Paul 
Bunyan of literature, striding from 


strength to strength. Plain readers read 
him because he sometimes writes stories 
that hold them breathless. All three will 
find what they are looking for in Heming- 
way’s latest book. Nobody now could 
mistake a Hemingway story for anything 
else. His language may appear hard- 
boiled but it is really a carefully artificial 
dialect. His subjects, as carefully chosen 
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can increase the 


business capacity 


of the “brain trust” 


in your firm 


20 70 to 50 Yo 





Every executive-dictator needs a PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE if he is to keep in 
step with today’s business conditions! 
It is difficult to add to your firm's “brain 
trust.” (Each man is experienced, hard- 
to-replace.) But it is easy to give each 
dictator an assistant that will increase his 
business capacity 20% to 50%! 


See the PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE— 
the most popular development in dic- 
tating machine history! It is dust-proof, 
“tailored in steel,” dignified in design. 
And — its “Balanced Voice Writing” 
makes dictating easier! * * * Desk 
designs are available. 


You do not buy a PRO-TECHNIC until 
it demonstrates all that you expect in 
accomplishment! For full information, 
telephone The Ediphone, your city. Or 
write to— 


QO Edivon, sv. 


NEW JERSEY 





wr 00 OUR PART 


ORANGE, 


1 am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity. 


Name 





T-11 


Address__ 





as his style, are almost always illustra- 
tions of the same theme: the sportsman 
caught in an unsportingly tight place and, 
with various versions of the Hemingway 
stiff upper lip, taking it like a sportsman. 
The motto on his title-page states his 
creed more explicitly than before: ‘“Un- 
like all other forms of lutte or combat 
the conditions are that the winner shall 
take nothing; neither his ease, nor his 
pleasure, nor any notions of glory; nor, 
if he win far enough, shall there be any 
reward within himself.” 

Nine of these 14 stories are here pub- 
lished for the first time. One, “A Natural 
History of the Dead,” is reprinted from 
Death in the Afternoon, “a rather techni- 
cal book,” says Author Hemingway, 
“which sold, or rather was offered for 
sale, at $3.50.” 

The subjects Hemingway chooses are 
seldom light or sweet; it is not surprising 
that only four of these stories were pub- 
lished in magazines. An adept at creating 
sinister atmospheres, Author Hemingway 
has never whistled up an eerier spirit than 
in “After the Storm,” a story of a Florida 
beach comber who discovers the sub- 
merged wreck of a liner. Some of the 
other tales: A terrified adolescent tries to 
castrate himself with a razor. Two lovers 
part when the girl turns Lesbian. The 
manager of a Mexican matador who is a 
miser and a pervert finally gets fed up 
with his stinginess, but is unable to insult 
him. A shell-shocked U. S. soldier horrifies 
his Italian brothers-in-arms by getting the 
horrors in public. A little boy with fever 
lies waiting for death all day because he 
does not know the difference between 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade. 
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Old California 


THE JoURNEY OF THE FLAME— 
Antonio de Fierro Blanco—Houghton 
Mifflin ($3). 

As every loyal Californian knows, 


everything in California grows to an un- 
usual size. Apparently this magnification 
is an old Spanish custom or perhaps re- 
sides in the nature of the country. Cali- 
fornia was an old land long before the 
Americans came, its early history already 
misty with crepuscular legend. The Jour- 
ney of the Flame, a book of vigorous old 
man’s talk, full of stout-hearted miracles 
and boasting, is like a suddenly-discovered 
window into that earlier age. Not only 
Californians but anyone wise or lucky 
enough to read it will delight in this al- 
together dignified but occasionally joy- 
ously incredible narrative. 

When Senor Don Juan Obrigon, known 
as El Colorado because of his flaming 
hair (an inheritance from his Irish father), 
was 104 years old, he was finally prevailed 
upon to recite the story of his life—or 
rather, one stormy year of it, when as a 
boy of 12 he journeyed from the tip of 
Lower California up to San Francisco in 
the caravan of the Spanish Inspector- 
General. That was in 1810. He took the 
journey for his health, having just knifed 
a local scoundrel with an uncomfortably 








large number of brothers. It was a long, 
arduous, dangerous trip, but young Juan 
had the time of his life. He became imme- 
| diately devoted to the Inspector-Gen- 








eral’s wife, proud Dona Ysabel, and was 
given the job of guarding her only son 
Dona Ysabel’s family motto appealed to 
him: ‘We fear no King, nor any devil: 
only God when He is just.” 

At La Paz, on the Gulf of California 
(then called the Vermilion Sea), Juan 
fraternized with the pearl fishers, swal- 
lowed many a fish story. Besides mer. 
maids, these fishermen were in great dread 
of the ojon, a large, flat fish with a single 
eye in its back, which had to be treated 
with excessive politeness or it would start 
a tornado. Said one of them: “I have 
come home from a Gulf trip so weak with 
suppressed rage at enforced politeness to 
an ojon, that I nearly died before I could 
pick a fight with some land dawdler or 
beat my wife about a trifle!” The Ad- 
miral of these pearl-fishers took a fancy 
to Juan, good-naturedly patted his head. 
“T did not wince, though that downward 


pat cost me a year’s growth, since it 
shortened my neck. Men said that in 
moments of excitement the Admiral’s 


love-pats had crippled many a woman; 
but they still flocked after him.” At the 
missions along the road Juan heard many 
a tale of famed Father Ugarte, “whose 
habit it was to seize a wizard in each hand 
by their long hair, and knock their heads 
together until they begged humbly for 
baptism; declaring themselves long Chris- 
tian by conviction, but kept from the 
Church by humility. Once baptized, he 
retained them so near him that they could 
not safely backslide.” 

At the end of his journey Juan’s adored 
Dona Ysabel gave him a farewell letter; 
he could not read it but would let no one 
else so much as look at it. Av the end 
of his story he says: “I have treasured 
it all my life, like nothing else I have 
ever had. There is one grandchild ol 
Heraclio’s who seems to me clean inside 
and out. If she learns to read Spanish 
well, and at 16 seems to be what she now 
is, I may trust her to read this letter of 
Dona Ysabel’s to me; though not to touch 


it ” 
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Books of the Week 

Tue Maw Sirya—F. E. Sillanpai— 
Macmillan ($2). Story of a Finnish girls 
rise and decline, with a background of the 
War against the U.S. S. R. 

History oF Europe IN THE 19TH CEN- 
TuRY—Benedetto Croce—Harcourt, Brac 
($3.50). Collected lectures of Italy’ 
famed philosopher. 


Cuaracters & COMMENTARIES—Lytton 


Strachey—Harcourt, Brace ($3). Selec: 
tions covering 30 years of the late 
Strachey’s essays, containing several never 
before printed. 

THe TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING— 
Ursula Parrott — Longmans, Gree" 
($2.50). “My big book,” says Authoress 
Parrott (Ex-Wife, Strangers May Kiss) 

THe Prtcrtm oF THE APOCALYPSE— 
Horace Gregory—Viking ($1.50). Lile 0! 
the late D. H. Lawrence by a U. S.°pot! 
who was not one of his quarrelsom 
friends. 

Past Masters — Thomas Mann — 
Knopf ($2.50). Collected lectures on 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, Freud ¢! 4 
by Germany’s foremost novelist 
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NOW A THING 
OF THE PAST 


TUES. NIGHT 


IVE GOT ATERRIBLE 

DAY AWEAD OF ME— 'M SIMPLY “DEAD” FoR 
AND HERE | AM, 
LICKED GEFORE | GOING TO GED. I'LL 


SLEEP--BUT NO USE 


ONLY TOSS AND TURN 
AND BE"ALL IN” 
AGAIN TOMORROW! 








FUNNY HOW DIFFERENT 
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It is called Ovaltine—and acts to combat 
sleeplessness—in these 3 ways. 
First: Ovaltine, taken with warm milk at 
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bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the brain. Thus inviting mental calm 
and “conditioning” the mind for sleep. 
Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest by 
gently stimulating and aiding digestive 
processes. 

Third: Ovaltine supplies important food ele- 
ments, the absence of which, in ordinary diet, 
leads to irritated nerves and sleeplessness. 
So—if you’re troubled with sleeplessness, 
don’t suffer longer. Phone your druggist or 
grocer for a tin of Ovaltine now. You'll sleep 


more soundly, probably, than you have 
in weeks and months. 909-RA 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people are 
using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fa- 
tigued. It is also highly recommended by 
physicians for nervous, underweight chil- 
dren—and as a strengthening food for nurs- 
ing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. Wi vooun rant 
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Dhe Swiss Food - Drinks 


Manufactured in the United States according the 
original Swiss formule 
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HEALTHY. NERVES 


TO RUN 308@AT 
BILLIARDS ! 





@® MR. HAGENLOCH. 
ER says, “If 1 were giv. 
ing one simple rule for 
successful billiard play, 1 
should say, ‘Watch your 
nerves!’ That’s why I’ve 
smoked Camels for years. 
They never upset my 
nervous system.” 


@®ERICH HAGENLOCHER, ®@RIGHT—TALKING IT OVER 
twice 18.2 balk-line billiard cham- calls for more Camels. Steady 
pion of the world. Healthy nerves smoking reveals the true quality 


have carried him successfully 
through the sternest international 
competition to many titles. 


of a cigarette. Camels keep right 
on tasting mild, rich and cool... 
no matter how many you smoke. 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


‘T know of no sport,’’ says Erich Hagen- 
locher, “‘that places a greater strain on 
the nerves than tournament billiards. The 
slightest inaccuracy can ruin an important 


& 
MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. They give 
more pleasure. Your own 
taste will confirm this. 


run. One simple rule for success is, ‘Watch 
your nerves!’ I have smoked Camels for 
years. I like their taste better and because 


$9656-in6-HYvZ 


they’re milder, they never upset my ner- 
vous system.’’ 

There is a difference between Camel’s 
costlier tobaccos and the tobaccos used in 
other popular cigarettes. You’ll notice the 


REGtL-NWE 


difference in taste and in mildness—and 
Camels never jangle your nerves. You can 
3egin today! 


Copyright, 1933, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
oe «=6NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


prove this yourself. 
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